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HE Britiſh 8 in Non Tu 

AMERICA is become ſo. exten-. 
five and conſiderable, that it is pre- 
ſumed: any attempts to tranſmit a juſt 
notion of it to the public will 8 tas 
vourably received by every Engliſhman. | 
who wiſhes well to his country; for, 
without a right knowledge of a coun- 
try, new and unſettled, as a great pait 
of this is, ſo diſtant from the ſeat of 
empire, it is not likely that attention 
will be paid to the dad and peo- 
pling it, and to the encouraging com- 
merce in it, which is indiſpenſably 
requiſite to render it advantageous to 
the nation in general, as well as to 
thoſe individuals who become adven- 
turers 1 In It. £ | 


— 
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It will not be expected, after vo- 


lumes upon volumes that have been 


publiſhed concerning the Britiſh co- 
lonies on the eaſtern ſhore of the 
American continent, that any thing 


materially new can be related of them. 
The only thing I mean to attempt 


with regard to this is, to Colle ſuch 
facts and circumſtances," as, in a po- 


litical and commercial view, appear to 
me to be moſt intereſting; to reduce 


them to an caſy and familiar method, 
and contract them within ſuch narrow: 
limits, that the whole may be ſeen as 


it were at once, and every thing ma- 


terial be collected from a few pages 
concerning ſeventeen provinces ;' a 
minute and circumſtantial account of 
which would fill ſo Oy" confidera- 


ble r 


In doing this, as my. own: 


knowledge (acquired by travelling ſe-: 
veral times thro' moſt of them) did 
not ſerve me, I have endeavoured- to 
make uſe of the moſt authentic ma- 
terials collected from others, and to 
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ſet every fact and circumſtance. in a 
true and impartial light, without fa- 
vour or prejudice to any particular 


part or party. 


But the principal object 1 have 
had in view, and what I look upon 
to be the moſt intereſting and de- 
ſerving part of this work, is the 
account I have given of the interior 


parts of North America, which though 
conciſe, and vaſtly ſhort of what 


I ſhould be glad to exhibit, I flat- 


ter myſelf is as full and perfect as 


any at preſent to be come at. Cer- 
tain I am, that no one man. beſides. 
has travelled over and ſeen ſo. much 


as I have done; and if my remarks 


and obſervations: relative thereto are 


injudicious or. wrongly placed, it is 


not owing to any want of attention 
to the ſubject, but merely to a 
want of ſkill. What is 1 . 
hended under the appellation of the 
Interior country of America, is of it- 
ſelf a larger territory than all the 
continent of Europe, and is at pre- 
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ſent moſtly a deſart, uninhabited, ex- _ 
cept by ſavages: it cannot therefore 
be reaſonably expected that one man 
has it in his power to give a juſt 
and minute account of its ſeveral 
parts, but that he muſt paſs over 
large tracks of country in very ge- 
neral terms, and in many things de- 
pend upon the reports of others, or 
| proceed upon his own uncertain con- 
| — Jjecures. B00 5 
| „This wide-extended country may 
| naturally enough be confidered un- 
der three great rivers that take their 
| rife near the center of it, namely, 
St. Lawrence, the Chriftino, and the 
Milſiſſipi. The firſt of theſe F have 
traced; and am pretty well aequaint- 
ed with the country adjacent to it as 
far up as Lake Superior, and with the 
country from the Green Bay weſt⸗ 
ward to the Miſſiſſipi, and from thence 
down to the mouth of the Miſſiſipi 
at the gulf of Mexico. F have alſo 
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| travelled the country adjacent to the 
Ohio and its principal branches, and 
| BHT e OW that 


"Tet 


that 8 the Ohio and the e ö 
Erie and Meſhigan, and the n 
tries of the ſouthern Indians: But as 
to the country! above Lake Sapexion, 
I have my intelligenoe chiefly 
Indians, or from priſoners that = 
travelled with them into it. The 
ſame is the eaſe as to the country at 
the head of the Miſſiſſipi, and that! 
adjacent to the river Mifauris:/'\'Fhe: 
Chriftino J have taken wholly! frem 
the Indians : and though the — 
they have given me of theſe countries 
are large and in ſome particulate 
very inviting, yet I. ſhall | do little 
more” than mention their names. 
till I have detter nee 0 [go 
upon. IH Sai 
In the azvoune: 1. hays! ſubjbined 
of the Indians, their cuſtoms man- 
ners, &. I have. purpoſely omitted 
many things related by others who 
have wrote on that fubjedt; ſome, 
becauſs they are falſe, randigtllersz 
becauſe they axe trite: and griffing; 
and have only mentioned ſuch as 4 
thought moſt diſtinguiſhing, and ab- 


8 OO — to give a juſt idea 
4 5 : of 
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of the genius and policy of. that | 
people, and of the 3 in Which 
they are to be treated, in order to 
our having any ſafe and adyantager. 


ous commerce with them. And, v 


out” vanity, I may ſay, that the long: 
and particular acquaintance | I have 
had with ſeveral; tribes and nations, 
both in peace and war, has at leaſt 
furniſhed me materials to treat the 


ſubject with propriety, however 1 


may have failed in other reſpects. 
But I am not going to apologize 
or beg mercy at the hands of the 
Critical, for it is far from being 
my ambition to ſhine as a learned 
and accurate hiſtorian; the only 


thing I mean to do is, in a ſimple 
and! intelligible manner, to relate 


fuch: matters of fact as may be uſe». 


ful to my country, and ſhall; with 


out any regret reſign the plume 
to any one who performs the taſk 


with greater life and ornament, and 
1 eee to the 
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NORTH AMERICA.” 


MERIC CA 1s divided into North an” | 
South, joining at the iſthmus of Darien. 
North America, to which my obſervations will 
be at preſent confined, lies between the lati- 
tude of 10 and 80 i north, and chiefly 
between the longitudes of 48 and 1 30 degrees 
weſt from the meridian of London, andyis 
four thouſand two hundred miles from the 
north to ſouth, and about five thouſand from” 
_ eaſt to weſt ; being bounded on the eaſt by the 
Atlantick ocean; by the gulf of Mexico, on- 
| the ſouth ; on the weſt, by the Pacifick ocean; 
and by the northern eontinent and ocean to the 
northward, through which, ſome ſuppoſe, there 
is a paſſage into the Pacifick or Weſtern ocean. 
A great part of this vaſt extent of territory is at 
preſent aa by the ſubjeQs of his Britan- 
nick. 


mat 


AP 
. 


1 Concior Neben of 

nick Majeſty, and the original natives, or In- 
dime, te number of which far exceeds that 

of the Engliſh. And that I may preſerve ſome - 


order and method, while I attempt a deſcription 5 5 
of this country (fo far as I have been able by ; 
my on travels and obſervations, and the in- l 
formation of others, to attain to the knowledge 8 
of it) 1 propoſe, | n 
Firſt, to deſcribe the ſeveral Britiſh govern- 4 
ments apd-cologies on the continent (including A 
 alfo the 1ftands of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, b 
and St. John's) ſeparately.; ; beginning with the tl 

- northernmoſt, . and travelling to the-ſouthward; 
in which the reader may expect a brief account i 
of the riſe, preſent extent and boundaries of _ ol 
of. thoſe provinces; the number of Engliſh in- ec 
habitants ſuppoſed. to be in each; the climate, 8 7 
ſoil, commodities, government, religion, & c. tr 
And, ſecondly, Tome account of the interior - w. 
or weſtern parts of the country, ſo far as diſco- 2 
veries have been made, and of the Indian nations H 
and tribes that are known to us Who inhabit it; th 
as to their ſituation, numbers, manners, Ps 2 5 th: 
| toms, and the connections and. alliances that — 
they have with each other, and with the Eng- 9 G. 
| liſh and ET. . i = þ Pr 


NE W. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND, | 


o named by the ack diſcoverer, is the 7-8 
conſiderable iſland. in North, America. for 
its extent, being ſituated eaſt of the gulf of 
St. Lawrenee, between 46,40, and 42 deg. 7. 
min. north latitude, and 41, 52, and. 57 deg 
40 min. weſt longitude, is bounded: eaſterly 
and ſoutherhy. by the Atlantick ocean, northesly: 
by the ſtreights t Belleiſle, and on a welt * 
the gulf of St. Lawrence, 355 
This iſtand was diſcovered by: the Cabots: 7 
in 1497, who took poſſeſſion of "it i in the name 
of King Henry VII, ; but no colony was plant- | 
ed here till ſome conſiderable time after. The 
| ſoil being not the moſt fertile, and the cold e. 
tremely fevere, were circumſtances, no doubt, 
which prevented the Engliſh from attempting 
a ſettlement here, till ſome time in the reign of 
Henry VIII. when they were allured to it, for 
the ſake of fiſhing on the banks which lie off | 
the ſouth-eaſterly parts of it. : * 


— 


In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Sir William — | 


Gilbert was ſent out with a. commiſſion, to 
prohibit all perſons, not being her ſubjeQs, to 
fiſh upon the coaſts of this iſland. No lands in 
the iſland were OR alt: 161 o, when —_ 5 


, 
WO 


| * 4 Concisz AccounT Lb: 
James gave a grant to the Earl of = fil 
and others, of all that part of Newfoundland, 


lying between Cape Bonaviſta and Cape St. . 
Mary. Some Briſtol merchants being joined 
in the patent, the ſettlement took the name of 


the Briſtol Plantation. Sir George Calvert 


purchaſed ſome lands of this company, upon 
the ſouth-eaſt coaſt, ſent thither a colony, and 


afterwards followed himſelf, and erected ſome. 


houſes and a fort. But being afterwards created 


Lord Baltimore, and getting a grant of Mary- 
land, he abandoned the frozen coaſts of New-: 
footiland; and _ the ſettlement of. that 


POS {24 | 


During the r of PE Sir | 


David Kirk, but without any commiſſion, took. 
poſſeſſion of. this iſland, where he lived and. 


died; after which the original. proprietors dtop- 
ped their project of a ſettlement here, and the 
ſettlers that remained lived without any legal 


government. The French took advantage of 


this ſituation of things, and not only ſent their 
ſhips to fiſh upon the coaſts, but ereQed a re- 


gular fort at Placentia, garriſoned at the ex- 
pence of the government, and claimed the ſole | 


"EM to the iſland and fiſhery. | 
It continued in this poſture: during the reigns 


of Charles and James II. but, ſoon after the re- 


volution, the Britiſh government renewed their 


66 
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NEWFOUNDLAN D. 15 
antient claim, and attempted to exclude the 
French from both the iſland and fiſhery, by the 
deſtruction of their fort at Trent, "WED" 
however at that time proved abortive. 

The next ſummer Sir John Norris was 9 


with a ſquadron, and 1 500 land- forces, with 


which he raiſed a regular fort at St. John's, 

and, leaving a garriſon, returned to England, 
without attempting any thing againſt the 
French. An act of parliament was however 
paſſed, that no foreigner ſhould fiſn on any of 
the rivers, lakes, or coaſts of Newfoundland; 
but this proved a poor bulwark againſt the 
French, who, in 1705, laid ſiege to, and de- 
moliſhed the town of St. John's, with all the 
fiſhing Wen &. but could not reduce! the 
fort.. 20 21S tht 
By the nc 5 Utrecht the inland was again 
ſurrendered to the Engliſh, but they did not en- 
Joy that- and the fiſhery on the coaſts, without. 
repeated i interruptions from · the French; and in 
1762 they took our fort at St. John's, 1 re- 
duced this iſland to their obedience; but, by 


the vigilance and aQivity. of the Britiſh com- 


manders and troops then in America, were diſ- 
poſſeſſed of it the ſame ſummer, after they had 
conſiderably improved our fortifications there, 

and are at this time entirely excluded from the 
ie the fiſhery on. the coaſts, Face on 
the 


— 
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| the Ifland bank, and a few ſmall idands that 


lie off between Cape Ray and Cape St. Mary. 


The ſoil of this ifland, as hath been hinted; 


is very barren (exeepting ſome glades upon the 


| banks of rivers) in the inland parte of it, riſing 
into hills, or ſinking into bogs and — 


aud where not (covered with water, aſſords 


nothing but ſhrubs, ſpruce, and white moſs. 


There are in this iſand many fine rivers, . 
lakes, and rivulets, which abound with beaver, 


3 and the like, r erg. is great plenty; 


of falmon, and many othey kinds of fiſh: 'F il 
is alſo great plenty 5 fowl, and the foreſts. 


are ſtored with deer, e bears; and wolves, 
in great plenty. But the great and ſtaple com · 


modity of this iftandis cod fiſh; which are here 
larger and in greater abundance than in any! | 


part of the world yet diſcovered; and great part 


of the world is at preſent ſupplied with this arti | 


cle chiefly. from hence. 


There are annually. . ee 


Britain and North America, at the loweſt com- 


putation, ; upwards -ofi- three hundred ſail ob - 


| veſſels in the fiſhing: buſineſs3* on board of 


which, and on ſhore, to manufacture the fiſh, 
are not lefs than 10, 00 hands; ſo that it is 
at the ſame time a very profitable branch of 


trade to the merchant, a fource of livelihood to 
| * 3 thoufands of Poor * and a moſt 


ex- 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 15 
excellae nurſery to the royal navy, which is 
hence ſupplied: with great numbers of able ſea- | 
men. There are alſo taken, in great abun- 

dance on theſe coaſts, ciel, whales, ſeals, 
porpoiſes, &c. fo that above 5000 barrels of 
oil, beſides a great quantity of whalebone, ſeal 
ſkins, & c. are annually exported: from hence 
to different parts of the world, alb which may 
ſufficiently point out the importance of this 
iſland, notwithſtanding the roughneſs and bar- 
— of ſoil, and ſeverity of the climate. 
The murder of Engliſh inhabitants on this 
|; iſland is uncertain- and fluQuating, there being 
near double the number in ſummer to what 
43 there is in the winter. 3 
8 St. John's, ſituated on the ſoutherly part of 
b the iſland, is the capital town, containing be- 
8 tween three and fourſcore houſes. ; 
Theſe coaſts are obferved to be extremely | 
ſubje& tofogs, occaſioned by the vapours, which 


3 are exhaled from the lakes, ſwamps and bogs, 2} 

b with which thè iſland abounds, as is general 

— ſuppoſed; but perhaps is more owing to tje 

1 5 vaſt ſhoals of fiſh and ſea-animals which free 

is quent theſe coaſts, whoſe . breath, warmth, 

of and motion, occaſion. vapours- to 8 from the | 

o ſea z. hence I imagine. it is, that, notwithſtand- Be: 

Fi ing the almoſt perpetual fogs hene, the ain is 
 wholſame and 9 to moſt conſtitutions. 


which 
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which would hardly be the caſe if they ſprung 

from bogs, ſwamps, and freſh-water lakes. 

The winters are ſevere, attended with almoſt 
continual ſtorms of ſnow, fleet, Kc. the wy | 


being generally overcaſt. 


Here are few cattle, ſheep, or horſes; inſtead 1 
of the latter, the inhabitants make uſe of dogs 5 
for drawing of wood and other conveyances, 
which they manage with great dexterity, fixing 
them in leather collars, to any number b 


pleaſe. | 
The government of this idand! is at e 
veſted in the crown of Great Britain, including 


with it the iſlands of Anticoſti and Madelaine, 


and others of ſmaller note, and the coaſts of 


Labrador, from the river St. John' 8 to ol. 


ſon's fireights. 
The religion prolelded by the inhabitants is 
that of 125 Eſtabliſhed church of England. | 


T” 
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\HIS illand is beun teck * ed Rs 


Newfoundland, in 46 deg. north lati- 
tude, and 58 deg 30. min. weſt longitude ; dif- 


tant from Newfoundland about 15 leagues, 


and feparazed from the continent by a narrow / | 
paſſage. 


3 
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CAPE BRETON..”. 1 


paſſage on the weſt. Its length i is about 110 


miles from north- eaſt | to ſench- elt, 1 0 5 
66 wide. | = 


The ſoil and climate here are very hc 8 | 
ſame as in Newfoundland, and conſequently” - 
its produce 1s not greatly different.” 

There have been diſcovered in its mountains, 
ſome coal-mines, which, it is thought, may -. 


worked to great tage 3 


There are ſeveral harbours and bays round 5 
the iſland, and by its ſituation | in the gulf of St. 


Lawrence, may be looked upon as the key of 5 


Canada, being a ſafe retreat for OPT: boa ei- 
ther to or from thence, _ 
'This, together with its conveniency for fiſh- | 


ing, induced the French, when they were ex- 
cluded from Non and Acadia, to be- 
gin a ſettlement here in 1714, which they con- 


tinued to increaſe, and in 1720, erected a for- 
tification; they were, however, diſpoſſeſſed in 
1745 by the New-Englanders, and troops un- 
der the command of Sir William Pepperell, 
with the aſſiſtance of ſome men of war, com- 
manded by Commodore, afterwards Sir Peter 
Warren. It was again ceded to the French by 
the treaty. of Aix-la-Chapelle, who ſpared no 
pains or expence to ſtrengthen and fortify it, 


and kept the poſſeſſion of it till 1758, when it 


was 8 75 N by the Britiſh tr00P%,. Gen, 
Am: 


\ 


1" 5 
1 
1 
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| Amherſt commanding: by land, and' Admiral 
Boſcawen by ſea. Since the comgueſt of all 

Canada, the fortifications, by orders from the 
crown of Great Britain, have been blown up, 
and the town diſmantledl. | 

| The port of Louiſburg is a league in length, 
and a quarter of a league broad, with good an- 
choring · ground, from ſix to ten fathom water. 
The harbour is generally froze from November 
till May. 

There are ſeveral. other harbours round this] ; 
iſland, the. moſt conſiderable of which is Port: 

* Thoulouſe, where are more inhabitants than at 2 
Louiſburg, from which it is diſtant eighteen. | 
leagues. 

This iſland is at 3 under the juriſ-; 
dition of the Governor of Nova Scotia. 


eee, 
r. JOHN's ISLAND. a d 


HIS iſland; tho? ſituated in the ue | 
hood of Cape Breton, being partly be- 

7 tween that and the continent, and conſequent- 
ly has no great difference X climate, yet. va- 
ries widely from it as to the pleaſantneſs, and. 
fertility of its ſoil. It is computed to be about. = 
Gxty miles in length, has a commodious har- 
bour, and great conveniencies for carrying on 
the fiſhery. It abounds with variety of uſeful 
| | : 5 5 timber, 5 8 
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timber, and moſt kinds of wh 92 85 com- 
mon to the country. e 

In the rivers (of which ee are an) 


is great plenty of ſalmon, trout, xels, Bec. Phe 
| ſurrounding ſea abounds: with iſturgeon, place, 
and moſtikinds of ſhall- Ah. In t ſhort, ſo fer- 


tile is this »ifland, . being fo well improved 
while poſſeſſed by the Preneh, that it was 
juſtly ſtiled the granary of Canada, furniſhing 


them in great abundance with _ kinds of 


grain, 2 well as 8 quantities of beef, pork, 


&C. 

This illand was ſettled 67 the en £70 
the .ſame time. as Cape Breton, and (except- 
ing that it was not given up when ihe other 
was reduced by Sir William Pepperel) has un- 
dergone the ſame revolutions with it; for tho 


it was in ſome degree (while poſſeſſed by the 


French) a diſtin ſeparate , government, . yet 


the commander was ſubordinate to the Gover- 


nor of Cape Breton, from whom he received 


his orders: and in the laſt reduction of Cape 
Breton, this iſland was included in the capitu- 
lation, and was ſurrendered to Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Rollo, when he found upon it 4000 in- 


| habifants, had upwards of 19,000 head of live 
cattle; Rus! > at Was ſhocking, Found i in the 


4  & © 


were ha there to market by the ſavages 


of 
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of Nova Scotia, this being the place en 
they were ſupplied and ee to ' carry on 


hour inhuman trade. 3 


There are yet hee quantities of land 
: uncultivated on this iſland, which, when im- 


wert will render it ſtill more — 


T his iſland, at preſent, is under the 3 
nor of Nova Scotia, as are the eller iſlands 


Feng 


eee = 


ACADIA; or NOVA SCOTIA. 


= HIS part of the cbntlübint of North: 
1 America is ſituated between 44 and 49 
a north latitude, and i is. bounded foutherly 


| by the Atlantick ocean ; weſterly by the bay 


of Fundy, and the province of Main, belong- 
ing to the Maſſachuſet's bay; Ks by Ca- 
, eaſterly 

by! the gulf of St. Lawrence. Toes 
Tho this country was diſcovered by Sebaſtian 


Cabot in 1497, yet it lay neglected many years,. 


and under went ſeveral changes and revolutions 
before any conſiderable ſettlement was made] in it. 


In 1538, Sir Humphrey Gilbert obtained 2 


grant from Queen Elizabeth of all the remote 


lands he 822 diſcover and ſettle. He ſet 


out, with a view to this part of America a- 


- 
— 


mong 


= 
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mong . but being loſt on the coaſts: of 


: 


the ones! the project dropt. 6. n 


In 1621, King James gave a grant of this 
province to Sir William Alexander, afterwards 


Earl of Stirling, and Secretary of State for 


Scotland, by whom ityas called Nova Scotia. 
The French, in therm | a time, had attempted 


ſome: ſettlements in this territory; but were 4 
diſturbed therein by the Governor of Virginia, | 


who ſent. Captain: Argal to remoye hem in 


1614, which was accordingly done: ay; < 


In 1622; a ſhip. was, ſent out. by die William, 


with a number of people, and ali kinds of neceſſa- 


ries for beginning a ſettlement.. Theſe people 
landed near Cape Sable; but I cannot find, after 


all, that they made any ſettlement. It i is however 


certain that ſome of our people were ſettled here 


in 1631; for, in 1632, Quebec and Cape Bre- 


ton, which kad: been taken from the French, | 


| together with: this province, were ceded to om | 


again by the treaty between Charles I. and 
Lewis XIII. when a number of Fngliſh removed 
out of it till 1654, when Oliver Cromwell ſent 


Major Sedgwick, who took Port-Royal, and obli- 


ged the French to quit the country of Nova Scotia. 
It continued in our poſſeſſion © till the reign. of 
Charles II. when. it was again ceded to the 
French by the treaty of Breda, who kept it un- 
diſturbed till 1690, when the New. England | 


peo- 


— 9 
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people finding it inconvenient to have the | 
French ſo near them; prepared. a fleet, and a 
proper number of land- forces, and gave the com- 
mand to Sir William Phips, a native of that 
province, who ſailing from Ne England the 
_ 28th April 1690, arrived before Port Royal, 
now Annapolis, in May" following, which he 
quickly reduced, obliging the inhabitants 
«there, and on St. John's river, being about 6000, 
either to fubmit' to the Engliſh government, or 
be tranſported to Canada. Moſt of them, for the 
ſake of keeping their eſtates and habitations, 
conſented to become Britiſh ſobjeQs, but very 
ſoon began to act as enemies, or at leaſt very 
bad neighbours to the people of New England. 
In 1710, her Majeſty Queen Anne, liſtening 
to their repeated complaints and ſolicitations, 
fent a ſquadron and ſome, land- forces under 
Colonel Nicholſon, who took Port Royal, and, 
in honour to the Queen, called it Annapolis, 
bringing the whole country into ſubjectionz 
and at the treaty of Utrecht it Was abſolutely 
yielded to Great Britain, by an expreſs article 
in that treaty, Thoſe of the inhabitants, who 
choſe to remain, were to become Britiſh ſub- 
jects, and. enjoy their religion, ſo far as the 
laws of Great Britain would admit. And in 
order to ſecure their obeidence, and to keep 
poſſeſſion of the country, a garriſon was kept at 
Port 
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but: tif no government was eſtabliſhed, nor 


any ſuitable encouragement given to our people 


to ſettle: there; ſo that things naturally dwin- 
dling, the inhabitants, 'in ſpite of their oaths of 
allegiance, ſoon began to conſider themſelves as 
French ſubjects again; and accordingly, in 


1744, aſſiſted a parcel of French in the re- 


duction of the fort at Canſo, and made an at- 


tempt upon Annapolis; dut without ſucceſs, 


that garriſon being ſeaſonably relieved from 
New England. They continued to commit 


hoſtilities themſelves, at leaſt ſecretly, and to | 


ſupply and encourage the eaſtern Eabans to 
perpetrate the moſt horrid acis of cruelty and 


barbarity on the Engliſh on the frontiers of 


New England, whoſe ſcalps or perſons were 
carried to market to Louiſburg, Quebec, &c. 
(not only in time of war, but of peace), and 


there exchanged for powder, ball, or what- _-. 


ever they wanted. Nor was an entire ſtop 


put, to theſe praQiices * * till the beginning of 


* Theſe people in 1754, Tat the Duke vAnville 
with a conſiderable force, came to eflabliſh a garri- 
ſon and ſettlement at Chebutta, aſſembled, with a 
number of Indians, to aflift him ; and about that time 
cut off Colonel Noble, with his whole party, at 55 
Menis, where he was 9 to mY them in * | 


Jenn. 
| B „ 
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port Royal, and another mall one it Canſo ; 
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WW . the laf war, when being convinced that theſe | 
1 French rebels (called neutrals, on account of 
 _ their haying ſworn allegiance to the crown of 
5 1 Great Britain) were more inveterate. and: dan- | 
bt gerous enemies than thoſe. who were under no 
ſuch. obligation; and finding that every other 
method to reconcile them to the Britiſn go- 
vernment was ineffectual, they were by. force 
| deprived of their eſtates, and with their fami- 
lies totally rooted. out of the province, and 
ſcattered through the other * —— on 
the continent. 

On the ſea-coaſts, of this nf are many 
ſafe and convenient harbours; ; but none equal 
to that of Chebucta, or Halifax, which is al- 
lowed to be the fineſt in Americ |, cap: 
ble of being as: equal 16 yg: in Europe, 
both for ſafety. and convenieney, having good 
anchoring - ground, and water fufficient for any 
ſhip that ſwims. It is the place of rendezvous 
for the royal navy in America, having a royal 
dock, and conveniencies for a ſhip of any rate, 
to heave down and careen; fer which end it is 
reſorted to by his Majeſty's ſhips, from pers 
of America and the Weſt-Indies  _ 

Situated on the weſt-ſide of this barks is 

the town of Halifax, which tho? its foundations 
were laid in 147, is now a conſiderable 
. 75 N 
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town, conſiſting of upwards of a thouſand hou- | 
ſes, and is the capital of the whole province; 


and, indeed, from the ſame æra we may date 


the origin of this province, there being no go- 
vernment properly eſtabliſhed in it. till then. 
There are alſo ſeveral other towns laid out 


round this bay, and partly inhabited z but the 


moſt conſiderable ſettlements are upon the 
Bay of Fundy, : and upon f the rivers which fall 
mo ut. | 

The inhabitants in this province may 0 
computed at about twenty thouſand. Its nor- 
therly ſituation expoſes it to ſevere cold and 
deep fnows in winter; but is generally very. 
healthy, and agredable to Engliſh. conſtitu- 
tions, as are all the northern pro inces 


The foil of this province i 1s yarious;. being in 


ſome parts very rough and barren; ; in others 5 : 


exceding pleaſant and fertile, as it is in par- 
ticular round the Bay of Fundy, and on 
the afore- mentioned rivers which fall into it, 1 


where are large tracts of marſh that extend on 
the ſides. of theſe rivers for fifty or ſixty miles 


into the country, and ſeyeral miles from the 3 
bay, which , being dyked, is improved to great 5 


advantage. The upland in this province is 


likewiſe very pleaſant and fruitful, producing 
wheat, ye, Indian corn, Fm, . beans, hemp, 
: ""M 2 . flax, N 
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flax, &c. and ſome kinds of northerly fruit, to 
great perfection. The rivers abound with fal- 
mon and other kinds of river-fiſh, common to 
the coaſts; and ſeveral fiſheries are erected in 
different harbours here, which are carried on 
with good ſucceſs; nor is it inferior to any + 
the northern ARES in reſpectt to wild 4 
and fowls. We 
The commodities ex; orted from this province 
to other parts are chiefly lumber, ſuch as Plan, 
ſtaves, hoops, joiſts, & c. and fiſh. . 

There is a great mixture of religious profeſ- 
ſions here ; there being ſome of the church of 
England, others Preſbyterians, e 

naliſts, Baptiſts, c. 

The King is Sovereign of the ſoil, and ap- 
points the Governor, who is his Captain Ge- 
neral; the Lieutenant- Governor and Council 
are likewiſe appointed by his Majeſty, which 
form the upper houſe, and the lower houſe 
is formed of the repreſentatives, who are cho- 
fen by the freeholders; but the Governor can 
| negative their choice, . 

As fiſhing is the ſtaple commodity, and al- 
moſt the only article of trade in the provinces 
of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, with their 
dependant iſlands; and as theſe are the only 
= places in America where trade 1s carried on to 

| any 


3 


5 
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any perfection, it will not perhaps, be diſa- "2 
greeable to the reader to give ſome account in 
this place of the method which they take to 
cure and manufacture the cod-fiſh fit for 


market. 


The fiſh caught near the Fre are obſeryed. 


to be by far the beſt; the veſſels employed in 


this buſineſs are generally ſmall ſhallops, which 
come to ſhore every day, where the fiſher- 
men throw the cod upon a ſtage prepared for. 
that purpoſe. One of them; who is called the 
Beheader, opens the fiſh with a two-edged. 
- knife, and cuts off his head; a ſecond hands 
the fiſh on to the carver, "he ſtands oppoſite 
to him at a table erected upon the ſtage; the 
carver, with a ſingle-edged knife, fix or eight 
inches long, and very thick on t back to in- 
creaſe its weight, ſplits the fiſh-open ; then it 
is conveyed to the falter, who places it with - 
the ſkin undermoſt in a barrel, and then very 


Nightly covers it with ſalt, laying the fiſh're- 


gularly upon one ter- Aﬀicc leaving the 

cod in ſalt three or four days, and ſometimes 
double that time and longer, according to the 
ſeaſon, they put it into a tub, and waſh it 


well, afterwards they make it up in pile, 7 


and in fair. weather ſpread it out, with the ſkin 
| undermoſt, 0 on a kind of ſtage raiſed with wat- 
"OS tels, 
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tels about two feet from the ground, or upon 


ſlones ; ; before night they turn the ſkin upper- 


moſt, which they alſo do whenever it rains: 
when the fiſh has been dried a little, it is | 
raiſed into larger piles, where it reſts a day or 


two; after which it is again expoſed to the 


air, and turned according as there is occaſion, 
before they raiſe it into larger piles in the ſame 
form, where, after this operation, it ſome- 
times remains fifteen days without being mo- 


ved at all; at the end of which it is once more 
expoſed to the air, and, when almoſt dry, ga- 
thered together again, in order to ſweat; which 


operation takes twenty-four hours or more, 
according to the ſeaſon; then it is opened the 
luaſt time to the air, and, en ee ax, | 
houſed. 
__ Fiſk SEE RAB | in this x manner are not ons 
more fair to the eye, but more grateful to the 


taſte, than thoſe which are partly prepared at 
ſea; as is the caſe with larger veſſels which go 


out, and are loaded, before they return, open- 
; OO g, and packing their fiſh in the veſ- 
ſel 


old, by which means it is forty or fifty 


days, and often much longer, before the ne- 


ceſſary operation, to render the fiſh good and 


* can be attended to. When they re- 


| | turn 


. 
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a turn to ſhore, they proceed with it as 'before 

Te mentioned. 5 bg 

3 The fiſh cured in the 1 before the 

ans great heats, is generally the beſt, if properly 

3 | prepared; which depends upon the fkilt and 

925 diligence of thoſe employed about it, and alſo 
15 upon the quality of the ſalt de ail of; on 
* | which laſt account, the Engliſh caught fiſu is 
+ | generally inferior to the American, the ſalt 


they make uſe of often baving a mineral qua- 
ty, or perhaps it may be as much owing/ to 
their not having the like opportunity to prepare 
It ſeaſonabiy, by reaſon of the 2 of che 
voyage. 

The fiſh caught in O ober or 888 | 
may continue in {alt till March, or the begin- 
ning of April, without any ſenſible damage, 
when it is waſhed, and e the Lg Eh 
above deſcribed. | 5 


— 
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The Provines of QUEB EC. 


H 1 8 province is much the largeſt of 
any upon the continent. Qu E B E c, 


which is the metropolis, and near the cen- 


ter of it, is ſituated in 46 deg. 5 5 min. north 
latitude, and 9 deg. 48 min. weſt. longi- 
tude; and is bounded. north-eaſterly by the 
gulf of St. Lawrence, and the river St John's; 


north- weſterly, by 2 uninhabited lands; 


ſouth- weſterly by the ſame; and ſoutherly, by 


. the province of New York, the New-Eng- 
land provinces, and the province of Nova Sco- 
tia; extending from north-eaſt to ſouth-welt 
-abour' five hundred miles, and is upwards of 
two hundred miles wide. This country was 
firſt ſettled by the French, who kept the pol. 
ſeſſion and government of it till September 


1 3; 1759, when Quebec was ſu rrendered to 


<-> 


the Generals Monckton and T ownſhend, com- : 


manding the Britiſh troops that had been de- 


ſtined for the expedition againſt it the pre- 
ceding ſpring, under the command of Gene- 


ral Wolfe; and September „ 1760, all Cana- 
da was given up to the Engliſh in the capitu- 


lation at. Montreal, agreed upon and ſigned by ; 


General Amherſt, * Monſieur de Vaudreuelt | 


the French Dover: and ws ſince been con- 
9— 
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firmed to the Britiſh crown by. the treaty of 
Fountainbleau. The French . comprehended 


under the name of Canada a much larger ter- 
ritory than the above-mentioned, taking into 
their claim great part of the New: England 
provinces, and of the provinces of New Vork 
and Nova Scotia, and northerly to Hudſon's 
Bay, and weſterly to the Pacifick Ocean, and 
ſoutherly to the gulf of Mexico; and had e- 
rected a. chain of forts, from the mouth of the 
river St. Lawrence to their ſettlements at Loui- 
ſiana, to ſupport their claim. 


They began the ſettlement. of this province- 


in 1605 at Quebec, ſituated on the north-ſhore. 
of the river St. Lawrence, about three hundred 


miles from the mouth; and about the ſame 


time ſettlements were begun upon the iſland 
of Orleans, which is in the river, a little belo “7 


Quebec, and on each ſide of the river to the 


mouth of it, and on ſeveral ſmaller rivers that 


fall into it. Up the river, from Quebec about 


twenty miles, they ſoon Aber began a ſettle- 


ment called Jecorty, and ereQed a. fort at 
Chamblee, on the river Sorriel, near where it 


falls out of Lake Champlain. Soon after this, 


the foundations of Montreal were laid on the 


iſland of Montreal, ſituated in the river S. 


Lawrence, above 200 miles above Quebec. 
5 B 33 Ano 
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Another confiderable ſettlement was made at 
Trois-Rivieres, or the Three Rivers, ſo called 
from à river's diſemboguing itſelf by three 
mouths or channels into the River St. Laws 
rence; and is ſituated about half-way between 
| Quebec and Montreal, in a very delightful 
place, affording a proſpe& the moſt agreeable 
to the eye of any in the whole country. There 
are many other ſettlements upon the banks of 
the river St. Lawrence, and of thoſe which 
empty into it, as well as on the iflands ſur- 
rounded by it; but none deſerving of particu- 
lar notice in this place, except Quebec and 
Montreal, already mentioned. The former 
contains upwards of 1500 dwelling-houſes, 
well-built, beſides ſeveral public buildings, 
which are ſtately and ſplendid, and were built 
for different uſes, ſome by charitable perſons, 
and others by the government of France: 
there are among theſe ſeveral hoſpitals,” and 
not far from the town without the walls was 
a a nunnery very well built, as was the manſion- 
houſe of their Biſhop and Jeſuits. This town, 
| beſides the natural ſafety of its fituation, is 
now well fortified, Montreal is near as large 
and populous as Quebec, and is much more 
pleafantly ſituated. The ſtreets are regular, 


the houſes ven hallt, commodious and agree- | 
Ss able; 
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able; and you may ſee every houſe at one 
view 1 the harbour, or from the Houther-⸗ 
moſt ſide of the riyer, 3s the hill, on the fide of 

which the tbwn ſtands, falls gradually, to the 
waters. The public buildings here exceed thoſe 


of Quebet for beauty, and are equal in number, 8 


LY the Biſhop's palace and the cathedrat 
church. The nutaber of inhabitants in Ca- 
nada is apwards of 100, 00. The. iſland of, 


Montreal is exceedingly! fertile, and well im- 


proved; producing great plenty:of greens, and 
ſome fruit; but the iſland of Jeſus, to the 
north of Montreal, is more level, and deemed 
better land. There are ſeveral ather iſtands 
to the notth- of Montreal, which are formed 
by the Attawawas River, and which are im- 
proved. This river forms alſo the iſland of 
Montreal, by one part at its entering at the 
weſt· end of it into the Lake St. Francis; and 
the other part paſfing north of Montreal, 

forming the Tfland' of Jeſus, and many others. 
of ſmaller note, and joins St. Lawrence at the 
eaſt· end of the iffand of Montreal. About 
me center of 'this/ iſlaud ate two mountaine, 
called the Twins, remarkable for being exact- 
ly alixe; they are pretty hight, and add much 
to the derte of the iſtand. In the Lake St. 


Francis, 


— 
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Franeis, ſouth-weſt of Montreal, are'ſeverak Ml ty 
iſlands that are inhabi:ed and well-improved; * 
St. Pierre is the moſt conſiderable of them. 

Their uppermoſt ſettlements in this province 

are at the Cedars, the weſterly limits of the a 
province, at the bottom of the falls from Lake 4 
Ontario | th 

The rivers, branching: thre? this Br oor m 
country, are very numerous, and many of them. T 
navigable a conſiderable way into the country ve 
| be 

L 
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but they are all ſwallowed up in the river 
St. Lawrence. This river is eighty miles wide 
at its entrance into the ſea at Cape Roſiers, on 
the ſide of Nov Scoti; ſomething to the eaſt- 
ward of which is the iſland; of Anticoſta, of 
not much account. The courſe of: the river 


is nearly through the middle of the province, S th 

from the ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt, receiv- ca 

ing the waters of a, good many navigable ri- is 

| vers, and forming a great variety of bays, har- Wl . 

bouts, and. iſlands ; the moſt pleaſant and fruit- of 
ful of which is the ifland of Orleans, a little 

3 „ below Quebec.— —'The ſoil of this ond: is ex- 27 

ö cellent, and, being well improved, is a garden p 

| for the city of Quebec, producing in great | th 

ö abundance all kinds of grain and vegetables Pa 

| common to the climate. "This iſland ; is twen- Mi 
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ty- one miles in ne 1 three or four 


wide. 

The French, 150 they had -ofſeflion of 

this province, very induſtriouſly repreſented the 
navigation of the river St. Lawrence to be dif- 

ficult and dangerous; ; but we have ſince found 
the contrary to be the caſe, ſhips of the line 
meeting with no difficulty in going to Quebec. 

The land in general, on both ſides of the ri- 


ver, is low and level; indeed oppoſite to Que- 


bec-are two.confiderable' mountains, called the 
Lady Mountains, which from this place run 
ſouth-weſt' through the continent to the coun- 
try of the Creek Indians, at the north-part of 
the Two Florida's in one continual ridge; and 
wherever rivers have forced their way through 


them, they riſe on each ſide very ſteep to their 


common heighth. This ridge of mountains 
is called the Apalachian Hills; and again at 


Montreal ſome bills er to the north-weſt 


of ita | 
The climate aſe 1s cold, Dos winters long 
and tedious, eſpecially in the north-eaſterly 
parts of the province; notwithſtanding which 
the ſoil is none of the worſt, being in ſome 
parts both pleaſant and fertile, productive of 
moſt kinds of Engliſh grain and vegetables, 
common to the climate, in great abundance ; 


eſpe- 
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eſpecially the iſland of Orleans already men- 
tioned, and the iſlands and lands near it, which 
are remarkable for their rich and eafy foul,” 
The ſummers in this country are — 
pleaſant, and ſo prolific that the! farmer ex- 
. pets to reap his crop in ſixteen weeks from the 
ſowing of bis ſeed. . There is in ſome parts og 
this province very excellent tinfber, ſuch as 
White pines, oak of different kinds, and ſpruce 
in great abnndance. And as the lakes and 
rivers are well-ſtored with ſalmon, eels, and 


all kinds of fiſh common to ſueh waters, ſo 


its foreſts abound with deer, mooſe, bears, &c. 


There are alſo beavers, otters, martins, &e, in 
great plenty. In ſhort, ; notwithſtanding 'its 


northwardly ſituation, it may be juſtly deno- 
minated a healthy, fruitful, and pleafant coun- 
try, affording moſt of the neceſſaries and con- 
veniencies of life; having (tho? moſtly ſituate ' 
within land). all the advantages of an extend 
ed ſea-coaſt, by means of the river St. Laws 


rence, which affords an eaſy conveyance from 
one part of the province to | another,  and"'# 


cheap importation of forei gn aer 

even to the remoteſt parts of it. 7; 
The chief commodities exported from this 

province are timber, furs, deer, elk, and mooſe 


ſkins, „ ni omit 2861 rommse 
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The government of this Nn 1s as 
ſame as that of Nova Scotia. 

The religion profeſſed by the "DIY RY 
bitants is that of the church of Rome, they 
being tolerated in the free exerciſe of it by an 
article in the capitulation, which was con- 
firmed to them by the ſubſequent. treaty, his 
Britannick Majeſty having the appointment of 
their Biſhop. The Engliſh, eee e are 
of the church of England. 


90000000000000900000000000 
NEW EN G LAND. 


HAT part of the continent of America 
called New England is ſituated between 
41 and 43 degrees 50 min, north latitude, and 
64 deg. 40 min. and 73 deg. weſt longitude, 
is bounded north-eaſterly and eaſterly by No- 
va Scotia and the bay of Fundy, north-weſterly 
by Canada, weſterly by the province of New 
York, ſoutherly by the South, and ſouth-eaſt- 
erly by the Atlantic ocean, having its ſea- 
coaſts very irregular and RS: by, a Oy of 
bays and inlets. 
This territory is divided into hs diſtin 
diſtricts or governments z the moſt northerly i is 
the 


—— 
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the province of Main, which is now called 


the county of York, being under the juriſdic- 
tion of the Maſſachuſet's Bay; next to this 


Bay, is the province of New Hampſhire; next 
to the bay- government is the colony of Rhode 


is the ben of Connecticut. Theſe ſeveral 
diſtricts, in effect, took their riſe from the 
firſt ſettlement. mech by the Engliſh in this 


country, which was the colony of Plymouth, 
ſituated near Cape Cod, and which now, as 


into that of Maſſachuſet's Bay. 
The colony of Plymouth was begun: by a: 


ſake of a liberty they could not then enjoy in 
their native country, were perſuaded to ex- 


change it for this, at that time a hideous wil- 
derneſs, whoſe 857 inhabitants were wild 


- as they. They failed from Plymouth in Eng- 


tention to begin a ſettlement at the mouth of 


thoſe lands had been granted; but meeting. 


county, and between it and the Maſſachuſet's 


iſland; to the ſouth and weſt of both of them 


well as the province of Main, is —_—_ 


number of adventurers in 1621, who, for the 


| beaſts, or men almoſt: as wild and as ſavage” 
land in the month of September, with an in- 


_ Hudſon's River, where they had made purchaſe 
of a tract of land of the company to whom 


with. 
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with a ſtorm, they fell in with Cape Cod the 
November following, and finding here a ſafe 
harbour, they fixed upon a place for their 
preſent ſettlement, and called it Plymouth, from 


the place of their ccabarkation, which name 


11 ſtill retains, 

It is not to be doubted but they ſuffered 
many hardſhips and inconvententtes at their 
firſt ſettlement, for want of accommodations 
not preſently to be procured in this new world. 
They happened however to light on a part of 


W the continent from which the ſavages had re- 


tired, on account of a war ſubſiſting between 
two nations of them ; ſo that they continued 
in quiet poſſeſſion for a great number of years. 
Indeed the Indians in the neighbourhood ap- 
peared diſpoſed to peace and friendſhip, each 
of the contending parties perhaps PIE for 
aſſiſtance from the new-comers. 

But the emigrants, not depending on a, 
good diſpoſition of their Heathen neighbours, 


quickly after their landing incloſed an old Iu- 
. dian field with paliſadoes, and erected a fort, 
on which they planted ſome cannon to keep 
them in awe. The following ſpring they pur- 
chaſed a tract of land of one of the Indian 


chiefs. Having thus laid me foundation of their 
| | their 


8 
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their colony they proceeded to the choice of 


their firſt Governor for one year, and choſe 
Mr, John Carver; but he dying before the 


year expired, was ſucceeded by William Brad-. | 


ford, Eſq; who was continued their Gover- 

nor, by an annual election for ſeveral years. 
This infant-colony was annually reinforced 

by freſh adventurers from the mother-country, 


ſo that by the year 1628 their numbers and | 


improvements were conſiderable; and being 
not ſatisfied with their Indian title, they this 


year obtained a grant from the aforeſaid com» 


pany of this colony; and another for all. the 
lands within three miles north of Merrimack 
River, to three miles ſouth of Charles River, 
| where it falls into the ſea at the bottom of the 
Maſſachuſet's Bay. And the next year ſix ſhips, 
with 350 paſſengers, arrived at Salem, with 2 
large ſtock of cattle of all ſofts, and other ne- 
ceſſaries. 

The year following a Gill larger fleet ar- 
rived, by which the colony was ſo increaſed 
that they judged it moſt expedient to divide, 
ſome of them removing and laying the foun- 
dation of a town called Boſton, which for its 
conveniency and ſecurity is become the metro- 
polis of New England, The firſt Governor 


of Boſton or the Maſſachuſet's colony was John 
Wen 
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Wann Eſq; Numbers continued to flock 
into theſe new colonies, induced to it either 
for the ſake of religion or trade: and about 
this time ſome religious principles were 
broached by one Williams, a miniſter of Sa- 
lem, for which he and his followers, refuſing 
to recant, they were expelled the Maſſachu- 

ſet's colony, and built a new town, which they 


called Providence, upon New-Port t River, near 
Rhode- Iſland. 


HFitherto theſe colonies had not been. in the 


leaſt moleſted / by the ſavages ; but this year 
a nation called the Pequots, who lived on Con- 
necticut river, committed ſome murders, for 
which they were not chaſtiſed by the Engliſh, - 
upon their promiſe to deliver up the mur- 
derers, till ſome time afterwards, when they 
refuſed to fulfil their promiſe, and repeated 
their outrages upon the inhabitants of a vil- 
lage named Weathersfield upon Connecticut 
river; for which they were ſeverely puniſhed 
by a company of 110 men, commanded by 
Captain Maſon, who deſtroyed one of their 
forts, and near 400 of them, at one time. 

la 1635, no leſs than twenty fail loaded 
with goods and paſſengers arrived at Boſton, 
with whom came Mr. Henry Vane, after- 
wards Sir — Vane, intending with theſe 


| people 
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people to begin a ſettlement on Connecticut 


river, but being choſe Governor the year enſu. 


ing for the Maſſachuſet's he laid by the deſign. 


of beginning a new colony for the preſent; _ 


but the next year, on ſome religious pretences, 


he being inclined to favour the Anabaptiſts, 


they left him out, and choſe their old Gover- 


nor Mr. Wenthrop. In 1636, on account of 


the behaviour of the Pequot Indians before- 
mentioned, it was thought expedient for the 
ſafety of both colonies, to make a ſettlement 
upon Connecticut river, and towns were built 
accordingly on both ſides of the river, at Hert- 
ford, and other places. But this being out of 


the limits of the other colonies, they formed 


themſelves into a ſeparate government. 
In 1637, on account of ſome eccleſiaſtical 
feverities, then put in practice in England, a 
new fleet, with a great number of people; on 
board, and among. others Dr. Davenport, who 
quitted his church in Coleman-ſtreet, London, 
arrived m New England. But ending no con- 
-venient place to ſettle in the Maſſachuſet's, 
without retiring further into the country than 
they choſe, they purchaſed from the Indians 
the lands lying on the ſea-coaſts, between Con- 
neQticut River, and Hudſon's River, where 
they built a town, naming it New Haven, from 


whence the” colony derived the name. of the 
New 
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New Haven colony. And, whilſt colonies 
were thus ſettling to the fouthwind; others, 


induced by the prefits ariſing from thi hs: 


trade, ſettled themſelves to the north-eaſt be- 


tween the rivers Merrimack and Kennebeck, and 


formed two diſtin& colonies, one named New 
Hampſhire, and the other (ſtill further to 


the caſtward) was called the Province of 
Main, 

One would have thought that a ep he 
had ſo lately ſeen the ſad eonſequences of reli- 
gious diſputes, eſpecially when heightened into 
perſecution, would have carefully avoided every 
appearance of that kind among themſelves ; 
but ſo it was, that, about this time, there was 
a ſynod or convention of Miniſters, with their 
lay elders, or delegates of the churches, called, | 
out of both colonies of Plymouth and the 
Maſſachuſet's, by whom-it was moſt ſolemnly 
decreed, that every perſon, holding to ſome 
. opinions then conſiderably in vogue 
among them, that would not recant or re- 
nounce thoſe opinions, * be baniſhed out 
of thoſe colonies. 

This thundering ſentence from the aweful 
tribunal they had erected, inſtead of reconciling | 


the minds of tho ! was aimed againſt, as is 
gene- 
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generally the caſe, rendered them more zealous 
and obſtinate, and in the end gave rife to ano- 
ther diſtin& colony, for, baniſhed from their 
countrymen, they purchaſed of the natives the 
iſland of Aquetnet, ſo called by the Indians, 
and made a ſettlement 1 18 88 the _ 
of Rhode -Iſland. | 

Thus, in the ſpace of ao fifteen years, 
the Engliſh emigrants had taken poſſeſſion of 
this country, from the river Kennebeck, on the 
north-eaſt, almoſt to Hudſon's River, fouth- 
weſt, an extent of upwards of 400 miles on 
the ſea · coaſts. Such was the firſt rife and 


ſettlh 


jurif 
origin of the New England colonies, which 225 
from theſe ſmall beginnings are now become Vor! 
very conſiderable, and deſerve. a ſeparate de- Wl norti 


ſeription, in which, as their ſituation hath been Scoti 
already laid Gown, it is no ways material in BW and i 
what order we take them. | 


( 


The Province of the MASSACHU- 
8E T'S BAY. | 
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HIS province at prefeit d what 
were formerly the colonies of Plymouth, 
Maſſac huſet's Bay, and the Province of Main; 
the latter of which is ſeparated from the others 
by the province of New Hampſhire, running 
in between them about thirty miles wide upon 
the ſea, Indeed for ſeveral years tlie province 
of New Hampſhire, as well as the ſcattering 
ſettlements of Nova Scotia, were under the 
juriſdiQion of this province. That part of it 
called the Province of Main, or county- of © 
York, is bounded weſterly by New Hampſhire, _ 
northerly on Canada, north-eaſterly by Nova 
Scotia, or the river St. John's, ſouth-eaſterly 
and ſouthwardly by the ſea for near 200 miles. 
The other part of this province has New 
Hampſhire for its northern boundary, eaſterly 
and ſoutherly it is bounded by the ſea, ſouth- 
weſt and weſterly by the colonies of Rhode- 
Hland and Connecticut, and. the. province of 
New York. 

It would fill a volume of ieſelf to give a 
particular account of the various remarkable 
1 occur- 
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occurrences and revolutions that have happen. 


ed in church and ſtate within this province, 2 
from its origin to this time; I ſhall therefore 1 
only relate ſuch as are the moſt diſtinguiſhed t 
ones. | j rity 
In 1624, for 3 political reaſons,” t the WE lutic 
colonies of Plymouth, the Maſſachuſet's, and BW thei; 
province of Main, made a reſignation of their Wl nor 
Charters into the hands of the then King, and, uſur 
were chereupon incorporated into one pro- der 
vince, but not with all the privileges they I and 


had before enjoyed, they having given reaſon | H 
to ſuſpect, by ſome extraordinary proceeding 


conv 
they had been guilty of, that they would a. men; 
buſe their liberty (unbounded as It had been) their 


into licentiouſneſs, N. indulged any longer, was 
Mr. Cransfield was by King Charles appointed new 


their firſt Governor, after this incorporation; Goy: 
and, after him, Joſeph Dudley, Eſquire, by refer: 
King James; who pretty ſoon, tho”. a native WJ chuſc 
of New England, had the misfortune to be made 
ſent priſoner to England by his diſaffectel i preſe 
countrymen, who reaſſumed their old privi- arrive 
leges of chuſing their own magiſtrates. Such gover 
was the ſituation of things at this time in Great Ham) 
Britain, that this act of rebellion was in a fort miſho 
winked at by the government. Hos Ab 
Indeed BN was 

being 


Es 
8 
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Indeed Sir Edmund Andrews was ſent over 
to be their Governor; but with inſtructions to 
confirm all ſubordinate magiſtrates agreeable 
10 their choice. Sir Edmund kept his autho-— 
rity no longer than till the news of the Revo- 
lution arrived, when they once more! aſſumed 
their ancient beben e, and elected a Gover- 
nor and other magiſtrates of their own ; which 
uſurpation they maintained for ſome time, un- 
der countenance of a letter from King William 
and Queen Mary, dated Auguſt 12, 1689. 
Having for a long time experienced the in- 
conveniencies of this unſettled form of govern- 
ment, they petitioned for the reſtoration ß 
their charter upon the. former footing, which: 
was refuſed them. They however obtained a 
new charter, by which the appointment of the 
Governor and ſeveral. other prerogatives were 
reſerved to the crown, allowing them to 
chuſe their firſt Governor; they accordingly. . 
made choice of Sir William Phips, who had 
preſented their petition at home. Sir William 
arrived in May 1692, and took upon him the 
government of the Maſſachuſet's and New 
Hampſhire, e to We Majeſty's com- 
miſſion, 
About this time a moſt Gockiag Wash 
was aQted in this province, ſeveral perſons 
being accuſed, tried, condemned, and exe- 
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euted, for witchcraft, and others impriſoned; 
but the next year they celebrated a public faſt, 
to beg forgivenneſs of the Almighty for their 
__— murdered the innocent the year > 


fore. 
In 1741 (till which time 3 very ex 


traordivary happened) * William Shirley, Eſq; 


was appointed Governor of this province, dif: | 


tin from New Hampfhire, of which Mr. 
Wentworth had been appointed Governor the 
year before. 
the Maſſachuſet's Bay had been alſo commiſ. 
froned Governor of New Hampfhire, and aQ- 
ed as ſuch, either REG or by his de- 

puty. 
IT The town 1-of Boſton Is ſituated upon a pe. 
ninſula at the bottom of the Maſſachuſet's Bay, 
and contains between 4 and 5000 houſes, 
which jn general are welle built; and ſeveral 
of the public buildings are very ſpacious and 
elegant: there are in the town ſeventeen edi- 
fices appropriated for public worſhip, a houſe 
where their council and aſſembly, and courts 
of juſtice, ſit ; another for the Governor's reſt- 


There were ſeveral Governors beten Mr. 
Phips and Mr. Shirley, namely, Meſſ. Shout, Dum- 
-mer, Belcher, &c. and Mr. Pownal, and Mr. Ber- 

nard, the preſent Governor, 


dence; 


Till this time the Governor of 
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dence; and a ſpacious market a hall a- 
bove it, called Fanniuel-hall, 9 Mr. Fan- 
niuel, IS was its generous "founder. The 
number of inhabitants in the whole province 
1s computed to be upwards of 200,000. . 

That part of the province called the Coun- 
ty of Vork has a very cold, foll, great part of 
it towards the province of Quebec being 


and that towards the ſea-coaſts is low, covered 
with ſpruce, -and white and yellow Pines, and 
ſome oaks, excepting near the banks of rivers, 
which fall from the mountains (of which there 
is a great number) on which multitudes of - 
ſaw-mills are erected. Here may be found 
plenty of oak, aſh and maple; and on ſeveral 
of theſe rivers, for many miles together, the 
land is pretty good; and doubtleſs would have 
been better improved, had not the inhabitants 
for many years paſt been kept in almoſt conti- 
nual alarms, and ſometimes driven 1 their 
plantations by the ſavages. 

There are ſeveral ſafe and convenient EY 


| which is Caſco. Bay, the moſt conſiderable 


maſts for the royal navy are taken in. 
There are ſome few fiſheries begun upon 


theſe coaſts, but are not yet become conſidera- 
e 2 5 | 1 
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bours along the ſea-coaſts, the principal of 
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ble. This part of the Province is vel. ſtore 
with wild game, and from if are exported 
conſiderable quantities of furs and ſkits, 3 3 
The other part of the rovince has! a variety 
of ſoil, it being in ſome Placey very barren, in 
others fertile, and abundantly produQtiye, of 
Indian rye, oats, barley, | flax, peaſe, "&. 
wheat being raiſed only in the weſterly parts of 


it. The ſurface i is generally rocky and uneven, 


1 


excepting near the rivers, where are fome 
lc nt inter- ales. 53 r 
he timber natural to this ſoil is chiefly oak, 
white -pine, maple, walnut and cheſnut. The 
country abounds in fruit- trees, ſuch as apples, 
pears, peaches, plumbs and cherries of moſt 
kinds. "The rivers are well-ſtored with fiſh, 
and the neighbouring ſea affords a plenty of 
cod, mackrel, and the like ; and ſeveral fiſh- 
eries are amid on to great adyantage from the 
ſea-coaſts of this province, to the banks of 
Newfoundland, Iſle of Sable, & c. eſpecially 
from the town of Marble-Head, where is the 
moſt conſiderable fiſhery in New England. 
The chief commodities exported from this 
province are, ſhips ready-built, timber, furs, 
fiſh, pot-aſh, caſt iron ware, oil, tallow, &c. 
His Britannic Majeſty appoints the Governor, 
Lieutenant. - governor, Secretary, and the officers 
-of the Admiralty, in this province : : and the 
tre - 
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-chatdels HIRE bööfe of repreſentatives, who 
chuſe a Speaker and Council, or upper houſe. 
The. Governor, however, can negative their 
choice ; but he and all the officers 1 in the pro- 
vince (except t the Comptroller of his Majeſty's 
Cuſtoms) receive their, ſalaries by a vote of the 
two houſes, who have never yet been brought 
to ſettle a ſalary not even upon the Governor, 
WhO generally has it in his inſtructions from 
his Majeſty to inſiſt upon their doing it. They 
however commonly os bim 1cool. ſterling 
or annum. | 
There are a Ulblr of cbürehes in this 
Province of the Epicopal, perſuaſion; but by 
far the greater part are Diſſenters, upon the 
Congregational or Independent plan, having 
no ſettled plan of church- government, or at 
leaſt no eccleſiaſtical court that is authorita- 
tive or deciſive; which, as T am told, is a 
ſource of many inconveniencies to them, being 
the means of prolonging e ieh quarrel and 
diviſions among them, | 
It muſt however be ſaid, that great care is 
taken of their education, free- ſchools being 
eſtabliſhed and ſupported. by law, in moſt of 
their towns, which are generally ſupplied with 
. Able maſters ; and at Cambridge, about ſix 
miles from Boſtoh, is a public ſeminary, or 
| comge, called Harvard, in which are annually 
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graduated, | batchelors and e, from: fifty 
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HI 'S 7 province is bounded on the rout n by form. 


Maſſachuſet's E bay, on the weft dy the of th 
province of New York, on the north by Cana- 17 
da, and north-e aſterſy by the county of York, reſen 
having at preſent only eee of ſearcoal deſer 
allowed to N being 

The town of Portſmip nth, "which, is "th | T 
metropolis of this province, contains about | provi 
700 dwelling- houſes, and four meeting - houſes thoſe 

5 1 a chapel, is very pleaſantiy ſituated on from 
Piſcataqua Bay, having a ſafe and convenient conſi 
harbour, where the largeſt ſhips may rige ſg- Ml flint, 
curely. From this port annually ſail about 200 brilli 
veſſels, loaded chiefly with timber, fiſh, &. for gious 
the Weſt Indies, which having diſpoſed of by diſtar 
ſale or exchange, they reload, and proceed Mil men 
from thence to Europe, where both veſſels and FF interr 
cargoes are fold, and the mariners return or cannd 
pers. che t 
The other . 0 0 5 trade: ip WH told 
this Provinces. are, eee Cochecha, 1 temp 

Exeter. | 
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Exeter. Londonderry, an inland town, about 


thirty-five miles from Portſmouth, is conſider- 
able for manufacturing of linnen, being peo- 
pled chiefly with the natives of Ireland. 

The number of inhabitants in this province 
is about 70,000, which have greatly increaſed . 
ſince the total reduQion of Canada, ſettlements 
being yearly begun in many new towns, where 
formerly they dared not ir . it, er fear 
of the ſavages. | 

The foil of this province is viavidul* Hut a 
reſembling that of the county of Vork already” 
deſcribed, eſpecially the northerly et Fog it, 
being mountainous and broken. 

The moſt conſiderable mountains in this 
province, and indeed in New England, are 


| thoſe called the White Mountains, fo. called 


from their appearance, which is like mow, 


| conſiſting, as is generally ſuppoſed, of a white 


flint, from which the reflection of the ſun is very 
brilliant and dazzling, and by their prodi- 
gious heighth are to be ſeen at a very great 
diſtance, being often diſcovered by the ſea- 
men ooaſting the eaſtern ſhore, when all the 
intermediate land is entirely concealed. I 
cannot learn that any perſon was ever on 
the top of theſe mountains. T have. been 
told by the Indians that they have often at- 
tempted it in vain, by reaſon of the change of 

c 4 | air 


55 ACotcist Account of 
air they met with, which I am inclined to 
believe, having akended them myſelf till the 
alteration of air was very perceptible, . and even 
then I had not advanced half-way up; the val. 
leys below were then concealed from me by 
clouds. Indeed there are ſeveral other moun- 
tains in this country, whole tops are above the 
ordinary clouds, rarely, if ever, eee the 
benefit of rain upon them, | 

The baſis of the White Mountains i is a tract 
of about fifty-five miles ſquare, from which 
they riſe in cragged | heads, one above another, 
in an irregular manner, all the way to the top, 
For the firſt four or five miles, as you aſcend 
them, you will find beach, hemlock, and 
ſome white pines ; higher up the gromth Is 
chiefly black ſpruce - for ſix or ſeven miles, 
where the fides are clad with a white "moſs; . part 


-and if you advance ſtill further, you will find Riv 
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ſcarce any thing growing; for which reaſon, ſout 
if there was no other, the aſcent would be Har 
very difficult, the mountain being extremely Hill 
ſteep. There are many ſtreams of water | twe 
guſhing out of the ſides, which run down rive 
with great rapidity : 2 all the largeſt and bun 
beſt rivers in New England take their riſe from wit 
| ſome part of theſe mountains. Saco River eac 


riſes from the ſouth in ſeveral ſmall rivulets, 
which | in the courſe of a few miles join each 
| other. 


EPE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE.. 


other. This river runs through the county ws = 
Vork; on the banks of it are ſome fine inter- 
vales, which are annually overflowed when 
the ſnows. melt, and theredy greatly. enriched, 
The rivulets breaking out from the ſouth-weſt 
of the mountains, after various windings, fall 
into a lake called Winnipiſiokee, out of which 
iſſues the river Merrimack, which, by the wa- 
ters that join it, ſoon 8 a confiderable. 
ſtream. There are fine inter-vales upon it, ver- 
flowed and enriched like the former. 

This river runs through the province of 
New Hampſhire and part of the Maſſachuſet's, 
and hath ſeveral. towns or , villages. upon it 
pleaſantly ſituated, but ne more ſo than a 
ſmall one, in the province of New Hampſhire, 
called Pennecook. From the north and weſt 
parts of the. aforeſaid mountains, Connecticut 
River takes its riſe; the courſe of which is 
ſoutherly, running acroſs the province; of New 
Hampſhire, the Maſſachuſet's and Connecticut, 
till it empties itſelf into the fea or ſound, be. 
tween Connecticut and Long Ifland. This 
river, like the. others, annually overflows its 
banks, and enriches the adjacent inter-vale, 
which in ſome places are very extenſive, in 
each of the provinces it roll; through; but no 

| C. . 928 where- 
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where more fo than at a place called the Cohay) 


in the province of New Hampſhire, 'Aa tract of 


twenty miley in length, and ſix in breadth; 
which, for its beauty and fertility; miay*be a. 


ſervedly ſtiled the garden of New England, 
The river Kennebeck, which is a conſider- 


able ſtream, likewiſe takes its riſe at theſe 
mountains at the eaſt, running thro? the county 


of Vork, and is endowed with the ſame proper- 
ties as the former. There is alſo another river, 
riſing from the north part of theſe mountains, 
which runs into the province of Quebec, and 
falls, into St. Lawrence, or St. Francis; and a 
part of the river "Shedoit alſo rifes at theſe 
mountains, and flows thro* the ſame province, 
till it joins the river St. Lawrenee, twelve miles 
above Quebec; by all which ſweame the riches 
of theſe hills, whoſe tops are inacceſſible, are 
annually cane to and diſtributed ME the 
neighbouring provinces. 

In the province of New Hampſhire is 2 


great plenty and variety of timber; its foreſts 


abound with af kinds of game common to the 
climate ; and its rivers with ſalmon, ſhad, . eels, 
trout, &c. Some fiſheries are tied on in the 
fea-ports, but its ſcanty limits on the ſea for- 
bid its becoming ſo conſiderable. as its neigh- 


bours in that branch. The produce of the ſoil 


is chiefly Indian corn, rye, oats, peaſe, it being 


too 


vent 
unde 
but 

COUT 


too cold for wheat; they alſo Foun * bong 
and flax, and bead black cattle, horſes, e 5 


&c. but in no great abundance. 
The chief commodities 2 Shit this 


province, are, maſts for the Royal navy, ſtaves, 


boards, ſhingles, furs,” Se. „ 2711-5 


The Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Coln- 
cil, and Secretary, and the officers of the 
Admiralty in this province, are appointed by 
his Britannie Majeſty, who is abſolute ſovereign 
of the ſoil. The ſeveral. towns and diſtriats- 
chuſe their repreſentatives; and all inferior 
executive officers are appointed by the Gover- 
nor, with the advice of his Majeſty's Council. 

Lcannot forbear mentioning here an incon- 
venience which this infant province labours. 
under in judicial matters, namely, that there is 
but one place in the province at which the 
courts of juſtice are held, viz, at Portſmouth, 
one of the extremities, for which reaſon many 
oH. che inhabitants often have to travel 150 Or 
200 miles on very trifling occaſions. 

The religion profeſſed here is the ſame in 
general as in the adjoining province, there, be- 
ing but one Epiſcopal church as yet crefinds, 
Viz..in Portſmouth ;. and it is to be lamented. 
that little pains or care i; taken here about the 


education of I. there being. very few 
; ſchools 
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ſchools regularly kept up, or well pte 


with maſters. 


& 


— 0980-09 
The Corony of C ONNECTI cUT., 


T H I 8 ! comprehends what were 
originally the colony of Connecticut or 
Hartford, and that of New Haven, being in- 


F corporated' into one in 1692, ſtill retaining, 


by a charter then granted them, all the privi- 
leges of their ancient parti and, indeed, 
ever ſince their union, they have kept up two 
feats of government, viz. Hartford and New 
Haven, at which places their general court 
of. aſſembly ſits alternately, for tranſacting the 


affairs of the colony. This colony is bounded 


by the Maſſachuſet's on the north, New York 
on the weſt, ſoutherly by the Sound, and 


eaſterly by Rhode Ifland and a part, of the 
_ Maſſachuſet's Bay. It hath many fine towns, 


pleaſantly ſituated upon the river Poe 
and along the Sound ; the principal of which, 
for trade and commerce, are New Loads 
Hartford, and New Haven; the latter of 


which, ſituated on New Haven Hay, is ele- 
gently laid out in regular ſtreets, having . 


beautiful parade or common in the center: it 
contains about 200  dwelling-houſes, beſides 
mo 


9 


— 


CONNECTICUT: 3 
public bibs. among which is a college 


that has a very good appearance, andi in which, 


I am „told, learning flouriſnes; there being 


near as great a number of young gentlemen 


annually graduated there as at Harvard in the 
Maſſachuſet's. 


The number of ne nd in the. whole 


The. ſoil of this country is various, much of 
it being uneven, rocky, cold, and barren; and 


cially on Connecticut River already mentioned, 
whoſe inter-vales produce all kinds of grain 
and fruit common to the climate in great a- 
bundance, rarely diſappointing, and often ex- 


black cattle, horſes, and / ſwine; make conſi- 
derable proficiency in raiſing of hemp and 
flax and a town called Weathers-field, on the 
river, is remarkable for the production of 
onions, with which it annually loads ſeveral 
veſſels to the neighbouring provinces, 

The trade of this colony to foreign parts is 
very inconſiderable, they being chiefly ſup- 
plied with foreign comitiadities from Boſton 
and New York; in exchange for which they 
fend beef, pork, flax-ſeed, onions, "ME. 
There 


colony is ſuppoſed to be about two hundred and : 
. ten thouſand, 


other parts exceeding pleaſant and fertile, eſpe- | 


ceeding the hopes of the huſbandman. They 
alſo breed in this colony great numbers of 


— I 1 
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There are ſome iron-works in this colony 
earried on to great advantage; and they thi 
_ ome lumber and horſes to the Weſt-Indies, 
and conſiderable quantities of faſfafras to Hol. 
land, &c. But, after all, the obſervation of a 
— (who, ſome years ſince, travelled 
through this and the adjacent provinces). is 
very juſt, namely, that the & colony of Con- 
necticut may be compated to. a caſk of good 
liquor, tapped at both ends, at cne of which 
Boſton draws, and New York at the other, 
till little is left in it but lees and ſettlings.” 


They have always been exceedingly careful 
in this colony not to abuſe or exceed the rights 
and privileges granted them by their * 
whereby they might incur a forfeiture of it; 
but, in. conformity to it, continue annually Ra 
chuſe their own Governor, Lieutenant- Gover- 
nor, Aſſiſtants and Deputies, &. by whom all 
executive officers are appointed and authoriſed, 
They generally allow their Governor a very 
handſome maintenance, and have, good funds 
for other public exigencies. 

I be religious perſuaſions here are the ſame 
as in the other New England governments; but 
there are more of the Epiſcopal church here 
bban in all the others; nor are they behind-hand 


with the Maſſachuſer 8 in their care and pains 
: | | in 
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y in dene of their children; the ſeveral 
p towns, being provided with ſchools, » and thole | 


. nth with h able e maſters, CVVT 


; The ie GLA of RHODE ASLAND. 


„ T H I 8 calony comprehends what were 


originally the colonies. or plantations of 
1 Khode-Iſland and Providence, being incorpo» 
T, rated into one, by a new charter, about the 
lame time as the colony of Connecticut; and, 
like that, they ſtill retain the rights and pri- 
vileges that were at firſt granted them in their 
ſeparate ſtate, keeping up likewiſe two ſeats of 
government, viz. Newport and Providence, at 
which places their general « court is held alter- 
nately. 

This colony has but a mall territory, lying 
nearly in the figure of an heart, and is bounded 
north and eaſt by the Maſſachuſet's Bay, ſouth- 
erly by the ocean, And weſterly by. ConneQi- 
li 

The principal towns in it are thoſe already 
mentioned of Newport, ſituated on the Ifland 
called Rhode-Ifland, pleaſantly enough, and 
has a ſafe and good harbour for ordinary ſhip- 
ping; on TORI ne. not les plea- 
 fantly : 
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fantly upon Providence River, is a a, yery,thriy; 
ing town, and has a conſiderable trade. 


The number of inhabitants in this colony ! 
| computed to be about 0, 
The ſoil is generally low, and. ibn to 


rocks and ſtones; — when properly 


improved, -protlubes. Indian corn, ' rye, oats, 


peaſe, hemp, flax, and ſome wheat, and moſt 
kinds of fruit common to the climate, 'in g great 


perfection, eſpecially on Rhode- Iſland itſelf, 


Which, for beauty and fertility, is the garden 


of the colony, and is exceeded perhaps by no 
ſpot in New. England. T hey raiſe cattle, 
ſheep, and horſes, in abundance, and the latter 
the beſt on the continent. They likewiſe 
make conſiderable quantities of butter. and 


cheeſe i in this country, 


The principal commodities exported from 
hence, are horſes, ſheep, cheeſe, and the pro- 


duce they procure from the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, ſuch as fiſh and lumber from. the Maſ- 
fachuſet's and New Hampſhire ; flour, bee, 
and Pork from Philadelphia, New Vork, and 
Connecticut, which they commonly pay for in 
rum, ſugar, and molaſſes, imported from the 
Weſt Indie, in tea from Holland, or 55 ſlaves 
from the coalls ot. Africa. toons} : 
The form of, government here is in all re- 


ſpeQs the ſame as in the colony of Conne&icut, 
| 1 hey 


The 
ing 
penſ 
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They are not, however, ſo 8 keep- 
ing up to the terms of their charter, often diſ- 
penſing with it in ſome pretty eſſential points, 
and taking liberties not only detrimental to 
the other provinces, but even to the nation, 
eſpecially in times of war, by carrying on an 
illicit trade with the enemy, and ſupplying - 
them with the moſt material articles. This . 
they have repeatedly, done with impunity, .to 
my certain know iedge, in the courſe of the late 
war, when many. ſcores of veſſels went loaded 
with beef, Fm" flour, &c. under the pretext of 
flags, which, for a.certain conſideration, could 
at any time be procured. from their Governor, 
when at the ſame time perhaps they carried not 
more than one or two French priſoners, divid- 
ing the crew of one French merchantman they 
had taken among a whole fleet of flags of 
truce, laden with articles more welcome to the 
enemy than all the priſoners, with the ſhip and 
cargo, they took from them. Nor can it be 
greatly wondered at that their Governor ſhould 
fall in with ſo clandeſtine a method for the 
procurement of a livelihood, when it is con- 
ſidered that they allow him buy fifty or fixty 
dollars per annum for his maintenance ; | beſides, 
as he 1s annually elected, ſo there are always 
two or more that are competitors for the 
government ; and N he that diſtributes 
the 
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the. moſt. caſh, and gives the beſt entertain- 
ments, Jet bim be merchant, farmer, tradeſ. 
men, or what he will, is the man who obtains a 
majority of votes, which fixes him in the chair V4 
(death only excepted) for that year. Theſe WM ard 7 
election-expences generally run high, as each ¶ eaſt b 
candidate endeavours to excel his competitor the pr. 
(and, if all put together, would amount to » by the 
reaſonable maintenance) and muſt de refunded Penſyl 
fome way or other during his reign who the pre 
happens to be elected, and proviſion made to {having 
act the ſame part over again the next year. Thi 
There are in this colony men of almoſt ever Penſyl, 
whigiows per ſuaſion in the world, The great. Swedes 
eſt number are Quakers, and many have no ble (et 
religion at all, or at lea - profeſs none; on Dutch 
which account no queſtions are here aſked einfore 
every man being left pretty much to think al ſronge 
act for himſelf, of which neither the laws not xcknow 
his neighbours take much cognizance, ſo great- his cor 
ly is their liberty degenerated into licentiouſ- the En 
neſs: This grovince is infeſted with a raſcally Whit ira 
ſet of Jews, who fail not to take advantage of The 
the great liberty here given to men of all pro- ence 0 
feſſions and religions, and are a peſt not only to udſon 
this, but the neighbouring provinces. LE: oaſts, 
There is not one free-ſchool in the whole Jon's Ri 
colony, and the education of children, general- o the n 
ly, ſhamefully neglected. Dada C 
The — 
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«| The Province of N E w Y "OR K. 
"> HI 80 province is ſituated perl; - 
ur and 44 degrees north lat itude, and 70 


ſe and 76 deg. weſt longitude, being bounded 
ch Wh caſt by the New England provinces,” north by 


or the province of Quebec, 'north-weſt and weſt 
2 by the lands of the Five Nations and part of 
ed Penſylvania, ſouth-weſterhy and ſoütherly by 
the province of Jerſey arid the Atlantick Ocean, 


to {having a very extenſive and valuable territory; 
"WW This province . well as the Jerſies and 
ry penſylvania) was originally fettled by the 


dwedes, not long after the New England peo- 
Dutch adventurers ſettled: here; who, being 


ſtrongeſt party, and obliged the Swedes to 


he Engliſh, Who ad not 172 enen 
dut traded to it befp "eek 


of The Dutch founded their claim on a pre- | 
Pence of havi! purchaſed it 'of one Captain 


oaſts, ag gabe name td the tiver called Hud: 
Du's River, and tq the Bay of the ſame name 


ſettle 


—5— — 


ple ſettled at Plymouth; and after them ſome 
einforced from Holland, quickly been the 


acknowledge mem as the ſole proprietors of 
This country, paying no regard to the claim of 
udſon, WhO nad formerly traded on theſe 


o the nortfwArd- Under this right, the Weſt⸗ 
ndia Company ſent a number of people to 
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ſettle here, but were ſoon after, di poſſeſſed by ftates, 
Captain Arzl, ſent by the province of Virgi. er, n 
nia, with a proper force for that, purpoſeg hat is 
Upon this the above- mentioned Combs Jerſey, 

ny begged permiſſion of King James, the Firſt, then L 
for ſome of their people to ſettle at this place in the 
Pretending that it was convenient for ther I comm 

- ſhips to call. at for ren in their paſa numbe 
to. and. from: the Brazils. 5 HOY girl ned the co 
Their requeſt was rand; — this ex: WH comin 

preſs conditien,that the people who ſettled there forts t 
ſhould - acknowledge themſelves to be under them 
the ſubjeQion, of the King of England. Th count: 
they accordingly did for ſome years; by forme 

| taking advantage « of the troubles that followel familie 
in the reign of. King Charles the. Firſt, th their! 
States of Holland ſhook off their dependand Ne 
on the crown of England, and gave the be. the m 
fore· mentioned Company a formal grant a on for 
this country; and under this grant they / to th. 
pointed Governors, and erected forts, calling prieto 
the country Nova Belgia, or the Ney Nether the oc 

lands : and they” alſo utterly r refuſed to pay Ul {1.01 
King Charles the Second the ſum they bon; 
paid to his fatber and grand farker, for ps where 
miſſion to fiſh on... the coa ſts. of, Great "Brita Oran: 
Theſe intruſions and uſurpations did not oc rom 


ſag an. immediate, Le h vg two 
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Rates.» as e haye been ae bowe⸗ 
er, not long. after; the King made a grant of 
hat is now the provinces of New York, New 
ſerſey, and Penſylvania, to his brother James, 
then Duke of Vork, and High-Admiral, who, 
in the year 1664, {ent out 2 fleet, under the 
command of Sir Robert Carr, With. aſufficient - 
number of land- forces, to take poſſeſſion of 
the country that had been en granted! him; who, 
coming upon the coaſts; quickly. dans; the 
forts the Dutch had erected there, and obliged 
them to become Britiſh ſubjects, or leave the 
country. Fhe people gladly accepted of the 
former; whence. it is that many of the beſt 


their names to be cf Dutch extraction. 
New Amſterdam, ſituated on an iſland at 
the mouth of Hudſon- s River, was, pitched, up- 
on for the metropolis, its name being changed 
to that of New York, in honour of the pro- 
prietor's title; and from the name of the city, 
the county io the eaſt and north, and indeed the 


whole province, goes under the ſame appella- 
tion; as does likewiſe the county of Albany, 
where the Dutch had erected a fort, named L 
Orange Fort, receive the name of. Albany, 
from the Duke's 8 other title, | 


0 ff.. 


— 


families in New Vork to this day, appear by | : | 


20 A Concist Accob Nr of 

The country being thus ſubdued,” Sir Ro- 
bert returned, taking with him the 'greateſ 
part of the land- forces, and left Colonel Nichols 
Governor of the country ; - and as the States Ge. 
neral ſeemed to give up all claim and pretences 
thereto, it encouraged many people to remote 
thither from England, ſo that it ſoon, by the 
prudent management of Colonel Nichols, and 


the other ſucceeding Governors, became 2 


very flouriſhing colony; Mr. Nichols making 
it one of his firſt ſtudies to cultivate a friend- 
ſhip, and enter into a treaty of peace, with the 
Mohocks, or Five Nations of the Indians, 


who have ever ſince continued true and faith- 


ful, and been of great ſervice to chis ms 
VINCE. | 1 

In 1673, a war breaking ont between Eng- 
land and the States General, the Dutch ſent 1 
fleet to recover this colony, and again reduced 
it to their* obedience ; but they kept poſſeſſion 
thereof but a very ſhort time, it being ceded 
to the crown of Great Britain (and the Govet- 
nor replaced) by the treaty which followed, in 
1674; ever ſince which time it hath been un- 
der the Engliſh government, the people prov- 
ing peaceable and obedient ſubjeQs, ready up- 
on every occaſion to exert themſelves in de- 


fence of the rights of Great B-itain, abroad as 
1 well 
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well as in their own territory; particularly in 
oppoſing and repelling the encroachments of the 
French from Canada, with whom they have 
had various encounters, being always joined 
and aſſiſted by the Mohocks, with three hun- 
dred of whom, and as many Engliſn, Colonel 
Schyler N a compleat: victory, in the 
reign of William and Mary, over 705 French 
regulars, . and an equal number of Huron 
Indians, commanded by the Governor cf 
Quebec, near the river St. Lawrence, at which 
time he would in all probability have routed 
the French out of Canada, had he had veſſels to 
have croſſed the river, and proper artillery. | 
The ſame Colonel Schyler gallantly repulſed. 
them again in 1716, and deſtroyed a fort they 
had erected near Onondago Lake, with a view 
to cut off their communication with the Lake 
Ontario, which is by the way of Albany to 
SheneQady about twenty miles by land, then 
up the Mohock river to Lake Oineyda, and from 
thenee to Lake Ontario, without any land car- 
rage, except about a mile at the long falls of 
the Mohock River, four miles from that river 
to the Wood creek that falls into the Lake 
Oineyda, and about twenty. yards to Schuna 
falls, near the mouth cf Onondoga River, which 
runs from that lake into Lake © ntario. Soon 
after this our fort at Otwego was erected, where 

hath | 


r 
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hath ſince been carried on the greateſt Indian 


trade of any in America, commanding that of 


the northern and Wadern Indians; and the 


French, to make up their loſs, while we were 


ſupine and careleſs, erected forts on the river 
Chamblee or Soriel, at Crown Point, at Niagara, | 
&c. which have ſince been the ſource of infinite 


miſchief to this and the New England pro- 
vinces, till happily reduced, and the French 
excluded from this Part of America by the 


late war. 1 
The city of New York, which is Se 


by a Mayor and Aldermen, 1s ſituated on an 
iſland bounded by Hudſon's River on the weſt, 
the Bay and Sound on the ſouth and eaſt, 100 
a ſmall creek or channel communicating with 


the Sound and Hudſon” s River, about ſixteen 
miles north from the city. In the city are be- 


tween 2 and 000 houſes, generally pretty wel 


built; but the ſtreets very irregular. It hath 
ſeveral ſpacious public buildings, among which 
the college and the court-houſe are the molt 
confiderable, and the Governor's manſion- 
houſe withic the fort; the houſes for public 
worſhip are no-ways  defoicabl eſpecially the 
two Engliſh churches. The public worſhip in 
this city is every Sunday performed in different 

churches, 


the cli 
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ere 
churches, in the Engliſh, the French, n 
German, and Low-Duteh languages. 
This city abounds with many n; 
merchants, who carry on a large trade to 
foreign parts, and are obſerved to Me 
maeh upon honour; excepting e Jews, 
who have been tolerated to fett e, having 
a ſynagogue in he city, who ſuſtain no very 
good character, being many of them {clfiſh and 
knaviſh, {and where they have an opportunity} 
an oppietiies and cruel people. The next con- 
ſiderable pfade in this province is the city af 
Albany, Yituated- upon the weſt-ſide of Hud- 
ſon's River, IS mnes abee New Fork, con- 
taining naar 400 hauſes; others; ate Shenecta- 
dy, on the Moheck River, fifteen miles above 
Albany; Eſopus, ball. way. between Albany and 
Vork; and Reckeepſy, about ten miles further 
down the river. * The mumber cf inha bitanté 
in the whdle province are. about 155,000. 
This foif of this province is generally. very 
pleaſant : aud fertile, Producing in great abun- 
dance all ſorts ef grain and fruit, common to 
the climate; eſpocially the inter-vales, which 
are many; and large, upon its extended rivers, 
of which 'Hudfon's River is the chief. Thickver? 
heads within twenty or thirty miles of Lake 
en and runs fouthfor about fifty or fix- 
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ty miles, crofling in its way ſome ſmall lakes, of 
which Scanderoon is the moſt, conſiderable; it 
then bends more eaſterly to the carrying - place, 
where Fort Edward ſtands; and then ſouth- 


ward, till it empties itſelf into the ſea, at New 


Vork, or Sandy Hook, having on it ſome ex · 
ceeding fine inter- vales at Saratoga, Still Wa. 
ter, Half Moon, the Flats, &c. and below Al- 


bany are ſome iſlands in it of moſt excellent 


land. This river is navigable for veſſels of an 
hundred tons as high as! Albany, and ſhallops 


can go eight or ten miles higher. About 
eight miles above Albany the Mohock River 
empties itſelf at ſeveral mouths, called the 
Sprouts, into this. 


the Mohock country, and is navigable (ex- 
cepting ſome few falls) for whale- boats and 


battoes, for upwards of one hundred miles; itz 


courſe is eaſtwardly, and has adjacent to it, 


many fine inter-vales, particularly that, called 


the German Flats, heing ſettled, with Ger- 
mans, and is extended along the river for fifty 
miles in length, and about two in width. 


This tract of land is exceeded by none in 
Ameraica, being eaſy to cultivate, and pro- 
ducing, in the greateſt abundance, "whent: bar- 
ley, peaſe, hemp, or whatever, i is put into it. 


About two miles from where this joins with 
| Hudſon's 


This river takes its riſe in 
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10 Hudſon's River is a fall or cataract, at whien 


” the whole ſtream deſcends perpendicular for 
8 about ſeventy feet. This part of the province 
abounds with ſaw-mills, having gue 5 
n of timber, eſpecially pines. 
* In tie before- mentioned rivers is ond . 
Var dienty of fiſh, fuck! as ſhad, 'ail:wives, fur. 
ak | geon, &c. and alſo a variety of freſſi water 
ent I fm. In this patt of the province are alſo 
7 Wl ſeveral iron-works, carried on to great advan- 
off tage; particularly Mr. Levingſton' s, at his 
WT manor, upon Hudſon” J River, Which! 15 ſaid to 
* manufacture the beſt iron of any in America, 
** There are alſo very fine lands upon the Faſt- 
. River, or Sound, tho? very rocky, as indeed i Is 
450 moſt of the upland within this province, up- 
* on the main land; being mountainous and hard 
Tt to ſubdue, yet, when once brought toit 


Ned richly. rewards the labour of the huſbandman. 
Jer- There are alſo. ſeveral pleaſant and fruitful iſ- 
ff lands to the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt of the city; 
4th. and, among theſe, that called Long Iſland de- 
1 the firſt notice. In the ſea adjacent to 
this iſland are ſea-baſs and black-fiſh in great 
150 plenty, which are very good when freſh. _ 
| This iſland is about 150 miles in length, 
ih and in ſome places twenty miles wide; the 
middle of the iſland is ſomewhat barren, but 


2 both 


which is handy to. New Vork market annual. 
ly amounts to near a hundred pounds: ſterling 


nerally carrying with them an handſome ſum 


to begin with; and a much greater number of 


; weſt end of Long Iſiand, Fortiitrig the Narrow 


| Long Iſland and the colony of Connecticut, ON 
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both eps are moſt excellent foil! improved 
perhaps to as great advantage as any lands-in 
America, producing all kinds of grain and fruit, 
to be found in this part of the country, to great 
perfection; and — ' with Þlack cattle 
ſheep, ſwine, horſes, & c. beyerd any other 
Part of the, province. I am told that the pro 
duce, of ſome ſingle aęres at the weſt - end 


And ſo productive i is this iſland of the human 


ſpecies, that no leſs than a hundred families ; an- 
nually remove from hence to other places, ge⸗ 


women are annually married from hence, Into 


the neighbouring plantations. 

There are ſeveral other iſlands belonging to 
the:province, not inferior to this in pleafant- 
nefs and fertility of ſoil, tho” of much leſs ex: 
tent; -as Streighten Iſland; ' oppoſite to the 


or Streights, thro” Which is the paſſage for ſhips 
bound to or from the fea to New Vork; and 


Fiſher's Hand, lying in the Sound, betweet 


the main; and ſeveral others, both in the Bay 
and Sound; one of which in the latter, called 
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| Barn Iſland; about 25 miles from New York, 
has obtained a charter for ereRing a city, and 
| {me advances are made towards it. 4 
The ſituation of New- Vork is e 
happy for trade, having a ſafe and convenient 
harbour, acceſſible three different ways fot 
ſhips of common burthen, viz. by way of the 
| Sound, between Long Ifland and Streighten 
Iſland (which is the moſt uſual and eaſy 
entranoe); and again between Streighten 
Iſland and the Jerſey-ſhore. There are eaſy 


5 2n- WW conveyances to and from it by water, upon its 
ge.: rivers and lakes (except ſome few carrying - 
um BY places) to Montreal and Quebec northward; | 


and to the great lakes Erie, Ontario, &. 
weſtward, for 600 miles; and upon the ſen it 
has not only the advantage of its own coaſts, 
but alſo of Connecticut and the Jerſies, their 
trade in great meaſure centering here, where 
they exchange their ſeveraſ commodities far 
foreign goods. | 

The commodities exported revs dias are 
therefore thoſe of the three governments, ſuch 
25 wheat, flour, beef, pork, furs and caſtor, 
in great abundance; ſtaves, plank, lumber, 
flax-ſeed; pig and bar iron, and fome cop- 
per. And of late-great encouragement is 
given to ſeveral manufaQories, eſpecially 
DP that 
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that of hemp, the raiſing of which is encou- 
raged by. a large bounty given by the pro- 
vince ; and. in the city a ſociety. is formed, 
who fit at ſtated times, to conſult methods 
for promoting trade and huſbandry in their 
various branches, and the manufacturing of 
linnen, uool, iron, &c. and conſiderable 
premiums ate allotted to ſuch as excell in 
- theſe branches of buſineſs: ; which conduct will 
doubtlefs have a tendency to preſerve the' cre: 
dit of this province, to enrich the inhabt- 
tants, by increaſing their exports, and ren- 
der them leſs dependent on foreign conntries 
for their commodities and manuſaQures or i 

| veral kinds. 1 8 
His Britannic Majeſty is abſokite Sree 
of the ſoil of this province, and by him 
the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secreta- 
ry, Council, &c. are appointed; the free- 
holders of the ſeveral counties electing their 
own repreſentatives, to form a legiſlative body 
with them. The cities of New York and 
Albany have likewiſe the privilege, by their 
charters, of making by-laws for themſelves, 
(provided they are not inconſiſtent with the 
laws of the province, nor of the realm) which 
are enacted by the Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mon Council of the reſpective cities, annually 
elected by the freemen of each; theſe likewiſe 
5 form 
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form a cout M Rows, _ the Mayor 5 


court. : 2 : Lid, F,; 1% 6 ö 


The religions per askane hep are very nu- 
merous; there being Epiſcopalians, Luther- 
ans, Preſbyterians, Anabaptiſts, Moravians, 
Quakers, and Jews, who not only worſhip in 
all their various forms, but, as hath been men- 
tioned, in different lungtiages. Learning 'of 
late hath been much encouraged in the pro- 
vince, the college being well eſtabliſhed, and 
furniſhed. with a preſident, profeſſors, and 
tutors, and a good library; ſeveral young 
gentlemen are annually graduated at it, and 
the city and ee in ee are * 1 furniſh- 
ed with ſchools.” nk 


20000009000000000020020000 
The Province of NEW TE RSE N. 


HIS province is Ntuated berween New 
el and Penſylvania, in a triangular 
forks. having the province of New York nor- 
therly, Penſylvania weſterly and ſoutherly, 
and the Atlantic Ocean eaſterly, from the 
mouth of Hudſon's River to the mouth of De- 
laware River. This province, live New 
Vork, was originally ſettled/ by the Swedes, 
and was deeined a part of what the Dutch had 
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poſſeſſed themſelves of, by the name of. Nova 
Belgia, and was contained in the grant made 
by King Charles to his brother James, Duke 
of York, in 1 63, who the year. following 
made a gfant of that part called New Jerfey ta 
Lord Berkley and Sir George Carteret. . Fheſe 
two proprietors ſent Philip. Carteret, Eg, | as. | 
Governor; and the lands being; a0 to the 
ſettlers for ſ or ſeven years, free of quit. 
rents, induced many, eſpecially Diſſenters 
to come from. England, and ſettle in this coun- 
try; ſo that the inhabitants, being. a compo- 
fition of Swedes, Dutch, and Engliſh, among 
whom were ſome. of almoſt. every religious 
Perſuaſion under heaven; they were like ſo 
many jarring elements pent up together, and 
could not be reduced and reconciled to any 


ſettled form of goveri ment, but by a military 
force: they indeed eos within ſome 


bounds while: they were exculed. paying quit · 
rents; but 2 the  EXPISMIIOR,, of; the term 


£4 44S 


no longer ed hom. * the quit-rents 
afterwards being enge in arrear, upon 
the proprietors inſiſting, 6h payment thereok, 
they broke out into open febellion, | depoſed 
the Governor, and ſei up à fort of government 
af their own, under which they: continued till 
1673, when they were attacked and ſubdued by 

225 9 8 the 
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the Dutch; but the country being again reſtored | 
to. the Engliſh by the treaty: made the. follow 
ing year, Mr. Carteret returned to his govern- 
ment, and the proprietors making ſome con- 
ceſſions, che inhabitants continued pretty quiet 
for ſome time. Lord Berkley ſoon after af 
ſigned over bis Bebe to Mr. William Penn and 


Wn W three other aſſignees, with. whom Sit George 
0 Carteret agreed to divide the country into two 


equal parts, by running a line from the ſouth- 
eaſt point of Little Egg Harbour, almoſt due 
north; the eaſtermoſt part whereof, which on 
ſuch partition was allotted to Sir George, was 


and Gill is called Eaſt New Jerſey;, and the 
vi other part which was allotted to Mr. penn and 


the other proprietors, was then diſtinguiſhed. by 
and ftill, retains the name of Weſt New Jerſey, 
and ſo became for ſome ume two ſeparate and 
ditin& governments. Sir George afterwards. 
died, and his truſtees. thereupon ſold his right 
therein to Mr, Penn, and eleven ather pur- 
chaſers; and they not long after ſold a part of 
theirs to the Earl- of Perth, and eleven others; 
all which diviſions and ſubdiviſions cauſing the 


f, nand to be branched. out into ſuch numerous 
ed portions, that the reſpective owners thereof, 
taking little or no notice of their: intereſts there- | 


in, no proper care being taken to ſettle and fix. 
proper lines and boundaries to their eſtates, it 
D 5 became 
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became difficult, if not impoſſible; to aſcer- 
tain their reſpective rights; which cauſing 


from time to time great uncertainty . of pro- 
perty, it occaſioned ſo many mobs and tu- 


multuous riſings, that the proprietors, being 
quite wearied out, they i in the -year 1702 ſur- 
rendered the entire government of both the 


Jerſies to the crown, reſerving only to them. 


ſelves all their other rights and privileges; 


and ſtipulating alſo for ſome privileges in fa- 


vour of the people, whieh were to be given 
in charge to all future Governors appointed by 
the crown, as part of their inſtructions. Up- 
on this ſufrender, the government of the Two 
Jerſies was by the crown annexed to the go- 
vernment of New York, in which ſtate they 
continued till the year 1736; when the two 
Jerſies became one government, and Lewis 
Morris, Eſq; was appointed their firſt Gover- 
nor; but they {till retain a ſeat of - govern- 
ment in each diviſi ion, at which their aſſem- 


bly and ſupreme court of judicature fit alter- 
mately, viz. at Burlington in Weſt Jerſey, 


and Per h Amboy in Faſt Jerſey ; which two 
places, though no ways conſiderable either ſor 
their numbers or trade, have city-privileges; 
as hath the city of New Brunſwick, ſituated 
upon the River Rariton, about eight miles a- 
bove Anthony (which ſtands at the mouth of 
EA | | the 
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the e and is ſaid to be the moſt — 
ing place in the whole province. The num- 
ber of inhabitants in this e 4s: ey 
ed to be about 100, Q 0 $ 
© The'foil of 'this' providce is very -olidbitl. 
good and eaſy,” natural to wheat and all kinds- 
of Engliſh grain, abounding in all kinds of 
fruit common to the elimate; and is ſaid to- 
5 the beſt eyder 'of any on the conti 
The timber | is tall, and their oak is in 
100 eſteem for ſhipbuilding: This province 
abounds in ſtreams of water, convenient for 
mills, furnaces, or any kind of water-works 


and ing great quantities of iron ore, there 
are in it ſeveral furnaces and iron Works, 2nd: * 


one flitting-mill, which are carried on to good 
advantage. It is lixewiſe ſuppoſed to be rich 
in copper and ſilver ore, ſome of both kinds 


having been found in ſeveral parts of the pro- 


vince; but none hath been worked to any 
great advantage, excepting. Schyler's copper- 
mine in Faſt New Jerſey, about twenty. miles 
weſt from the city of New York, the pro- 
duce of which hath e ole ſeveral ow: | 
eſtates. "i 
There are no rivers of any note that ex- | 
tend far into this province; that called Paſ- 
ſaick, which e itſelf into the ſea * t me - 
| nor- 
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northerly part of it, has about twenty- mules | 
from its mouth a remarkable fall or catata, 


where the whole ſtream falls ſeyenty leot from 
a rock whoſe face is perpendicular,.,.. 9 

The lands in this province are chiefly. taken 
up and improved, ſo that they have but little 


wild game of any kind s but what greatly ob- 


| flruQs the growth of this. province, and 155 | 


ders it from thriving - in proportion 
goodneſs and fertility of its, ſoil, and- If 
thoſe improvements it is otherwiſe capable ie 


is the great uncertainty of their titles, and the 


continual difputes and law-fuits which thence 
ariſe among the inhabitants, no men growing 
rich here ſo fuſt as the gentlemen of the law. 
Beſides, this province ſuffers the ſame fate 
from Philadelphia and New Vork, that tlie 


colony of Connecticut does from New York: 


and Boſton; having no: eonſiderable foreign 


trade of their own, they exchange their com- 


modities at'theſfs two places for foreigu goods, 


and conſequently leave a profit there, which. 
otherwiſe they might kave themfelves. 1 


The chief exports of this Prbeinne ate 
wheat, flour, timber, pig and bar iron, cop- 
per ore, and black cattle, which they drive in 


great numbers to Philadelphia, on whoſe rich 
paſtures they are generally grazed for ſome 
rime, before they are killed for market. 


The 
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The form of. government here is the ſame 


12 that of New York, and the. religious per- 


ſuaſions are no leſs numerous, and much 
the ſame a8 in that province. Here is like- 
wiſe a college founded at Prince- Town, about 
thirty miles from the city of Philadelphia, 
which is ſaid to be extremely well furniſhed 


and regulated, and is much reſorted to, not 


only by the young gentlemen of this, d % 


many of Ly eee W, 1 


The Proven of PI ENSYLVA VIA. 
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HI 8. app was by the Duteh of 
tee med à part of their Nova Belgia, 


| and was, as ſuch, ſuppoſed to be included in 


the grant made by King Charles the Second - 
his brother James the Duke of York, i 

1663, though it does not appear le have 1 
particularly deſcribed in the grant. It is ſituated 


between 39 and 42 degrees latitude, and 72 


and 78 degrees weſt longitude, being bounded 
north-eaſterly by the Jerſey's, north by lands 
of the Five Nations, weſt by the Apalachian 
mountains, and ſoutherly by Maryland. In 
1681, Mr. Penn obtained a patent from King 
Charles for the upper or inland/part of this 

| hag 
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province; and afterwards, from the Duke of Fr 
York, he obtained a grant of the ſea-coafli 
from the town of Delaware, now Newcaſtle, 
to cape Henlopen. In the country, contzinel 
within this laſt grant, were many Swedes, 
Dutch, and Engliſh ſettled, who choſe to re- 
main under a diſtin& jurildi ion of their own, 
but are under the ſame Governor, and belong 
to the ſame proprietor. One of the funda- 
mental regnlations of this province, is, That 
% none who believe in God Almighty, and 
« live peaceably, ſhall be moleſted on account 
&« of their religious perſuaſion, or be com- 
&. pelled to frequent or ſupport any religious 
* worſhip contrary to their declared ſenti- 
© ments;” and, that all perſons who pro- 
« feſs to believe 'in Jeſus Chriſt, ſhall not be 


& jncapable of ſerving the government in any 
* capacity on account of any particularities in 
& their religious opinion, they ſolemnly pro- 
de miſing, when required, allegiance to * 
« Proprietor and Governor of the province.“ 
Soon after Mr. Penn had obtained his — 
hu engaged and embarked with a conſiderable 
number of people to ſettle in this country, moſt 
of whom were Quakers, Mt. Penn himſelf be- 
ing of that perſuaſion ; but ſo upright was he 
in his INE ade" that en he had, by 


ane 
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charter from the King a right to a wy EX= 
tent of country, yet he would not pretend to 
take poſſeſſion , or make any diviſion of the 
lands among His followers, till he Had irly 
purchaſed the' country of the native Indi ins, 5 
in whom he judged the original property 
oldeſt right was veſted; and at the ſame ti x E 
he engaged the ſeveral nations of Indians, in- 
habiting or claiming this territory, to promiſe 


that they would not ſell or diſpoſe of any of 


their lands, but to bim, or ſuch as ſhould be 
authoriſed by him to purchaſe the ſame, giv- 
ing orders to his agents not to take poſſeſſion; 
or ſuffer any perſon to take poſſeſſion of 'any 
lands, till they had firſt made a fair purchaſe of 
them from the Indians. This generous pro- 
cedure of his not only recommended him 
ſtrongly to the natives, who conceived a very 


high opinion of his one and integrity, but 
laid a foundation for a laſting peace with them, 


and effectually prevented many of thoſe tra- 


gical calamities which ſeveral of the American 


provinces ſuffered in their infant ſtate. Mr. 
penn continued in the country upwards of two 
years, in which time he formed ſuch an ex- 
cellent plan for the government of the pro- 
vince as hath ſince engaged more foreigners to 


reſide here than 1 in xd other part of America. 


He 
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He: likewiſe laid, the foundations of. the city of 


Philadelphia, and. formed the plan 5 it; 
which, for beauty, not. only far excells any 


other in America, but 15, perhaps, exceeded, by 


few in the, world. This city. is ſituated be- 


tween two navigable rivers, Delaware on the 
north, and. the Schulkill. on the ſouth, which 


join each other a few miles below, and i 15. near 
ros miles from the bay where; the xiveg emp 


ties itſelf, The ſtreets are wille and. ſpaciouß 
with a dry defended walk on sach. ſide, and 


are e exaQty ſtrait and parallel to each other; 
the: -houſes in general are well built, and make 
2 good appearance, eſpecially. ſome. of the 
public buildings, which are not excelled 
by any; in the country; ſuch, in particular, is 
the academy, the ſlate-houſe, and ſeveral of 
the churches. The proprietor's ſeat, which 
is the uſual place df the governor's reſidence, 
and is about a mile above the town, exceeds 


any private building in America, both in its 


magnificence and the rleafampals of its. ſitua- 
tion. This city has exceeding beautiful bar- 
racks. for the reception of the King's troops, 
and has the fineſt market of any on the con- 
tinent, being of a prodigious extent and well 
built, and as well regulated and ſupplied; in 


bort, ſcarce any thing can afford a more ay 
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tiful edles than this city and the ha 
eduntry, which fer ſome miles may be com- 
paced to a welhregulated flouriſhing garden, 
being improved, as I have been informed, to 
as great advantage as almoſt: any lands in Eu- 
tope; there are in tlie eity about four thou- 
ſand houſes, and about irt thoufand ih 


blanks £738] * 


Other conſiderable places in chi province 
ue, firſt, Lancaſter, about ſixty or ſeventy 
mites from. Philadelphia, on the road to Fort 
Du: Queſne or Pittſburg, which is near as large 
as the city of New Vork; and about the ſame 
diſtance from Lancaſter, on the ſame road is 
Carliſle, and about twenty or twenty five miles 
deyond it, is Shippe ſburg; the country between 
Philadelphia and Pittſburg, which are three 
hundred miles aſunder, being pretty well 
_ for two hundred miles from the for- 

„the land being uniformly | good, The 
, of ighabitants in the whole. provinee 
of Penſylvania are ee of three ande 
and fifty thouſand. . 

The moſt remarkable rivers in this provinee 
ate the Delaware and the Suſquahariah ; the 
firſt of thele takes its fife in the country of the 
Mohocks or Five Nations, and flows into the 
ſea at * Bay or Cape Henlopen. This 

river 
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river is navigable for near 50 miles" up, af- 
ter which it chatli ſome falls in it, the- ſettle- 
ments upon this river extend 150 miles from 
the city of Philadelphia. The lands adjacent 
to it are excellent, and ſcarce ever fail to re- 
wurd the toil of theihuſbandown in a plentiful 
manner. This river alſo affords great plenty and 
variety of ſuch fiſh as are common to the cli- 
mate, eſpecially ſturgeon, which are here 
ken and manufactured in greater abun- 
dance than in any other part of America. The 
general courſe of this river is nearly ſouth» 
eaſt, 45 bt 1 wo? lo io age 
The Suſquatianah. h its aſe; in the ſame 
ey, at about 90 miles diſtance from the 
Apalachian mountains, and runs nearly pa- 
rallel to it, till it empties itſelf into Cheſe- 
peak Bay in Maryland. This river; is allo 
navigable in the interior country a great! Way 
up, and, if poſſible, exceeds the other in plea- 
ſantneſs and fertility of the ſoil adjacent to it, 
producing in great abundance, all ſorts of 
grain common to the climate, eſpecially wheat. 
But not only the river or inter-vale lands in 
this province, but the intermediate lands, are 
exceedingly fruitful and eaſy to cultivate, pro- 
ducing grain and fruit, hemp and, flax, 5 black 
cattle, ſheep, & c. The lands, where N 
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ved, are generally well improved, being lotted 
Gut to the farmers in ſuch proportions as they 
are able to manage to advantage, for which 


mt MW they pay an annual quit-rent to the lord pro- 
re- prietor. This province likewiſe abounds in 
ful ſtreams fit for any kind of water- works, and ma- 
nd. nufactures the greateſt quantity of iron of any 
li- province on the continent. Its foreſts are as 
ere well ſtored with wild game, as its paſtures with 
m- flocks and herds; in ſhort, no province on the 
he continent is leſs dependent on its neighbours, 
the or foreign countries, for either the neceſſaries 
| & or conveniencies and agreeables of life, than 
me this. Its trade is extenſive, large, and: valua- 
he ble; no leſs than three hundred fail annually 
a- clearing out from Philadelphia to Europe, the 
ſe- Weſt Indies, &c. Their trade into the inte- 
Io rior country, with the Indians, is likewiſe very | 
ay extenſive and lucrative, 'The chief articles 
70 exported from this province, are wheat, flour, 
u, bear, pig and bar iron, hogſhead and pipe- 
of ſtaves, hoops, furs, peltry, beef, pork, flax- 
Al, ſeed, &c. | i 
in This is a proprietary government, ſo ſtiled 
are from the proprietor's being inveſted with a 
ro- 


ſort of ſovereign authority; he appoints the 

Governor, Council, and Magiſtrates; and the 

repreſentatives of the people are ſummoned 
| in : 
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in his name, and; hy their adwiee, he ena 
taws which are binding | without: the appro- 
bation of Kiag or parliament” at: home; Bu 
by a late ſtatute, the proprietor: muſt have the 

| King's approbation in appointing a Governor; 

when he. daes not perſonally refide in the pro. 
vince himſelf, and of a Deputy Governor, and 
when: he does. And by another flatute, all is do 
the Governors in America are liable ta be by tl 
called to an aceount for makadminiſtration '7T 
before the court of King's Bench in England, WW the 
'Fhis prevince.can boaſt of as great a variety of 
religious perſuaſions as that of New Vork, and 
perhaps: greater, here, being, among others, a 
Popiſn chapel allowed of; but by. fan 8 
e. number are un. if 
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ITJ province is che next tobe Courts 
ward, being bounded on the north by 
Peaſylvania and Delaware Bay; on the eaſt, 
by the: Atlantick Ocean; by Virginia, :fouth'; 
and by the Apalathian mountains, weſt ; an 
is divided imoithe eaſtern and: weltern chviſions 
by the great bay of Cheſepeał. 70 a een 

This province "was originally included in 
the grant made by King James the Firſt to 
the Southern Company, formed by charter, in 


1696 ; but that grant being vacated, and fal- 


ling to the crown, >this territory was granted 
by King Charles the Firit to: Lort! Baltimbre, 
a Roman Catholick Nobleman, who ſent out 
a number .of people to begin the ſetiltsment of 
the country, among whom: were ſeveral af the 
Romiſh perſuaſion, having; obtained an indul- 


gence of enjoying the free exerciſe. of theit re- 


ligion in that country. His Lordſhips brother 


embarked in November 1633, and took pol- 
ſeſſion of this country, having with him 280 

ſettlers; the country, in honour to Qpeen Ma- 
ry, canſors to King Charles, Was called Mary: 
land. They arrived at the mouth of  Poto- 


mack River the March following, and having 


fixed 
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fixed on a proper place for beginning a ſettle. 


ment, purchaſed the land of the natives. The 


place they made choice of was near a ſmall 


who having been defeated. by the Suſquahanah 


Indians, were come to a reſolution | to leave 
their town, and retire ſurther into the coun- 
try; the Engliſh arriving at this happy j jun- 


ture upon fulfilling their agreement, were im- 
mediately put in poſſeſſion of one half of the 
town. Having thus, by purchaſe, become 


maſters of a ſpot of cleared ground, they not 


only ſet themſelves to building a town called 
St. Mary's, but to planting of corn; they alſo 
purchaſed what corn they could of the In- 
dians, ſo that they very ſoon had a plentiful 
ſupply. And as they prudently took care to 


cultivate a friendſhip and good correſpondence 
with the Indians, they thereby avoided the 


diſtreſſes which the neighbouring colony of 
Virginia had ſo often been reduced to, for to 


this day they have never had any diſputes or 
war with the natives; and in their infant- 
ſtate they were greatly aſſiſted by them, re- 


ceiving from them plentiful ſupplies of veni-, 


ſon, turkies, and other game. But not ne- 
glecting the proper means for their ſecurity, in 


caſe 


bay at the mouth of Potomack River, and was 
a town belonging to the Yoamaco Indians, 
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happen, they ſoon erected a fort, mounting 


4 ſeveral pieces of cannon, which commanded 

the town; which ſo terrified the Indians, that, 
- however they might be diſpoſed, they always 
9 


th behaved peaceably. Being thus happy in the 
enjoyment of  peaces and plenty, ihey ſoon re- 


Ceed reinforcements from England, many of 
of whom were Roman Catholics; on ' whoſe ac *; 
a count Lord Baltimore, when the legiſlature 
FR was eſtabliſhed, procured an act to be paſſed, 

A which tolerated. All who'profeſſed Chriſtianity, 

ot of whatever perſuaſſon they were. 

FP This colopy” foon — ſo ebene 

0 at, at the death of Charles the Firſt; the par- 
1 X nent thought! it expedient to take the go- ; 
ul vernment of it from the proprietor; nor did 
10 Lord Baltimore recover ir again till ſome time 
8 after the reſtoration, v en he ſent over his 
l ſon, who continued in the government twenty 
a years, under whoſe prudent adminiſtration the 
to colony flouriſhed exceedingly. Upon his fa- 
'r ther's death he returned, but firſt appointed a 
t- Gentleman to be Governor 1 in his abſence, wh 
* held the government till the year 1692, at 
þl which time Lord Baltimore was again diveſted. 
6 of it, and the right of government aſſigned to. 


the crown of Great Britain ; and, at preſent, 
the 


caſe any diſpute or er ne ; ſhould | 
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the property of but a falt part of the pro: 
vine is veſted im Lord Baltimore, he bavid's 
by far the greateſt part to others. 


There are no very conſiderable towns in 
this province; the reaſon af which is, Mat the 


plantations being algaoſt all ftuaied: upon dome 
navigable creek r riyer, : with-which the ta- 
vince abounds, the planters. have, 1 the, cone: 


land and other parts, andof. being ſupplied from 


thence with foreign. commodities, haul 


ing recourſe re their-eperchants. 11519lot... Cady 
The principal, rivers in 3 ang 
Potomack, Patgxent, | Ppkomoazja,.|Chaptank, 


| ſmaller note, by which the province is cut 


advantage of navigation and watericarmage 


at can be deſited. Places of moſt note in 


: this province are nnapolis, eſteemeg the Gt; 


pital, St. Mary”: 5, Port Royal, A 
The number of inhabitants, in the province 


of Maryland is about 8 35,900 whiteh, and 


25,000 negroes or ſlaves. | 
The air, ſoil, prdduce, and commerce ol 


this Province being much the ſame as thoſe of 
Virginia, 1 ſhall deſcribe. them conjointly, a after 
having firſt given ſome account of the riſe, ec. 
of the latter. 
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tian Cabot, and. was the firſt ſettled of 
any in America; for Sir Walter Raleigh, in 
the year 1 584, obtained a grant from Queen 
Elizabeth, of all remote barbarous and heathen 
lands he ſhould diſc6ver and ſettle; when he, 
with Sir Richard Grenville, and feyeral other 
Gentlemen,” at their own. expence, fitted out 
two ſhips, under the command. of Captain 
Philip Amedas, and Captain Arthur Barlow, 
who, departing from Lond: n in April 1 584, 
on the July Following fell in with that part 'of 
America now called North ' Carolina, © and 
landed upon an ilkand Which they found co- 
vered with cedars, pines, &c. and abounding 
with deer and del game. T his ifland was 
called Ocacock, lying at the*mbuth of New 
River; at this place, and ih the neighbouring 
lands, t hey were received and entertained, by 
the natives in a friendly | manner, with* whom 
they traded, and upon their return to Europe | 


- of carried two of them to England. They at 
oo this time made no ſettlement - in. the country, 
fter but gave it the, name of Vinginiay; in hongur,of 
&c. the. virgin Queen. Sir Richard Grenville. 
5 EE „ 
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himſelf embarked for Virginia the ſpring fl 
lowing, having ; ſeven ſhips under his direc- ! Pp 


tion carrying with him, as an interpreter, 
one of thoſe Indians that had been brought to 
England the preceding year, am arrived at 
the iſland Oeacock the 26th. of May. Fron 
hence they paſſed. over to the castinent; byt 
a. diſpute. arifing between. an Indian an 
of Sir Richard's) followers, 1 they. imprutlenth 
burnt the Indian tows, . definoyed.; their com, 
and did. them — — conſiderable damage: 
which gave the Indians very unfavourable 
ideas of theſe new-comers, and was, it m 
be ſuppoſed, the cauſe of theit behaving in 
Juite different manner from what they had 
done formerly. Sir. Richard, returning. 
England, left on the iſland. Roanoke, up- 
wards of a hundred men, to make a ſettlement 
| there, under the care of one Mr. Lane; bu 
they met with ſo many interruptions from the i, 
Indians, were fo frequently in danger af be te gy 
ing cut off by them, and in fine 1 to, ſuch 
diſtreſs, that they were glad to return to Eng: 
land with Sir Francis Drake, who. called ther: 
in his return from an expedition abainſt the 
_ Spaniards. | * "+ 
Sir Walter Raleigh bad, before tgelt gl 0- 
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ol ct and other neoeſſaries, for the foppl 
. of the infant- coe) 
er, chewing ſoon” after with three: ſhips more : 
ito but this fiſt ſhip, not finding any of the peo- 


"at Wl je, returned to England; and upon Sir 
Richard's arrival he neither. found the ſhip 


nor the people he had left there the year. be- 
fore, This greatly diſcouraged him; howe- 


fifty men at the fort on Roanoke, with a ſup- 
ply of neceffaries for two years, and ſailed for 


were fent out, under the direction of Captain 


in White, with a ſupply of proviſion and men, 
hal WW rho upon his arrival found nothing but a ſhe- 
g 10 WMicton of one of the people, and the fort de- 
np Wſtcoyed ; what became of the reſt was never 


known: 


1 


ſeſſion of the ifland they ie then upon, 


dar; o was kald upon all ſhippitiy, o ace6a! 
of the- erectus invaſion! from the nt 
7 E 2 5  .. Spaniſh 


C 


*- Mit Richard Grenvilſe 5 


ver, not to give up the undertaking, he left 


England. The next ſpring three ſhips more 


Theſe repeated mafortünes however. dd 2 
ot diſmay thoſe adventurers; for, in ſpite of - 
the diſaſters their countrymen had met with, 
they determined to ere& a fort, and keep pok⸗ | 


aled Cape Hat ters; and Mr. White, by the 
thoice of the reft, was fent home to folicit a | 
ſh" ſupply ; bt, upon his arrival, an erm. | 
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of Spaniſh Armado. 


portunity, 
permiſſion to fail with two ſmall ſhips, both 
of which were intercepted by the Spaniards, 


However, after great. im- 
and much difficulty, he obtained 


plundered, and obliged to put back to Eng- 


land. No care after this was taken to ſend 
relief to the brave adventurers, till the month 
of March 1590, when 1 three this were fitted 
out at the expence of ſome merchants, to 
"whom Sir Walter Raleigh had aſſigned oyer 
His right to Virginia; but though they failed 
from Plymouth in March, they never arrived 
at Cape Hatteras till the next Auguſt, ha 


ving employed themſelves all that time in 
iſlands. When 
find no ſigns of. his 
countrymen, but the word Croatan cut on 4 
for it had been agreed when 
White left that iſtand, that, incaſe they were 


obliged to remove, 1 ſhould leave ſome 
| 1 N ſignal, with the name of the place they 


intended to remove. to. It was therefore ima 
gined that they were gone to an iſland- of that 
name, but now called Cape Look-out. Ac 
cordingly, they directed their courſe for that 


place; but meeting with bad weather, his 


I 
people grew. uneaſy. Being impatient. to get 
| Jews: with, their en they e ow to 
ſteer 
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m- | ſteer for England, without once fearching the 
ed MW 102nd Croatan for their u fortunate country- 


th W men; and, it is preſumed, they all either pe- 


riſhed with hunger, or were deſtroyed by the 
nz- Wl favages, as none of them were ever heard of af- 
end terwards, though ſhips were immediately ſent 
nth WW out by Sir Walter Raleigh in ſearch of them. 
ted All thoughts of ſettling Virginia (which was 
to then a general name for the whole Northerfi 
ver WF Continent) were now laid aſide for ſome years; 
iled I but ſo favourable: were the accounts of ne 
vel Wl country, that the project was revived agait in 


ba. 1606, when two companies were formed, con- 


in J fiſting not only of merchants, but ſeyeral No- 
hen i blemen and Gentlemen joined in the deſign; 
bis one of theſe companies was for the ſouthern, 
che other for the northern colony 


hen WW Sir Thomas Smith, a rich merchant in on 


were don, and one of thate to whom Sir Walter Ra- 


ſhips were fitted out with men, proviſions, and 
every neceſſary for making a ſettlement, with 


kigh had aſſigned over his right, was preſi- 
dent of the former company, by whom three 


» 


Ac: proper directions for eſtabliſhing a form of go- 
that vernment. They arrived at Virginia in April, 
„ bo at che mouth of Cheſepeak Bay, lying be- 
o geit tweenPtwo capes, to which they gave the 


names of Cape Henry and Cape Charles, 
A 


after 9 
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after the King's two ſons. Here they ſeafth- 
eq for ſome time in queſt of a proper place to 


cre. a fort, and begin a ſetilement; and 21 
laſt puched upon a peninſula, ab ut forty miles 
from the mouth of the River Pacohatan, To 
this place they gave the name of James Town, 
from whence the river has fince obtained the. 
name of James MF. 
Phe Indians, for ſeveral days after they 
landed, kept them in. conſtant alarms, by fre- 
quently attacking: chem; but net long after 
they ſued for peace, which was! the more res. 


dily granted them om account of their ſhips 6. 


turning to England; which they did 2 fow 
days after, lea ting one hundred men, many 
of whom were ſpon after taken ſick, owing, 
as was ſuppoſed, to their bad provifions.” On 
Wingß eld, whe was ſent out as their Preſident, 


debaved in ſuch à manner that they were 


hliged to. deprive him ef hie prefideney, 2nd 
elect another. But the management of affairs 
chiefly depended on Captain Smith, who (hat 
duting the paſſage been very ill uſed,. and for 


three months. confined by Wingfield; but of 


their coming on ſhore, mich infiſted upon being 
brought to trial, where hie iriftocence appears 


| fo conſpicuous, that Wingfield'was condemned 
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in two Naibör pounds dimages; vieh feco- 
very Mr. Smith generoufly gave up for the fer 


vice of the colony: It was owl g tc the. pr- 


dence, judgment, and fortitude of this Gentle- | 
man, that theſe adventurers were not, "like 


their predeceffors, deſtroyed. By "his example 
he encoufaged his companions 10 labour; his 
courage was a terror to the ſayages, 1 
treacherous ſchemes for the deſtruction of. the 
ſettlement” he feafbnably difcovered, and wiſely 
preverited” their taking effect. It was through = 
his influence and: perſuaſion that bis compa- 
nions did not abandon the ſetelement and. re- 
turn to Europe, 3 in a bark that had been ler 
them, in order that they might extend their 
trade, with. the. natives, and make further dif. 

"hs „But, nofwithſtand- | 


ing fach cel ſervices, envy, the gonſtant at- 5 


tendant on true merit, was employed in rai- 
ſing objeckions to Mr. Smith's conduct; and,. 
having nothing of more importance to find 
fault with, blamed him for not going in ſearch 
of the head of Chitkahomina River. Treuen 
it was not of the leaſt conſeduence to ile C. 
lony, yet he refolved to remove this cavil, by 


endeavouring to find the ſource of the river. 
* eme in a barge, and going'as' far as 


— 
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i that would carry them, with. two Tnobihes 


and two Indians, he took to a canoe, leaving 
orders with thoſe in the barge, that not any of 


them ſhould go aſhore. till he returned; bat 


ſcarce had he turned his back before bis or- 


ders were diſobeyed,, a” d they ſurpriſed , by a 
party. of Indians, conſiſting of 300, headed 


by a brother of the King of Pamunkey; ; one 
George Caſſan, was taken priſoner, the reſt 


narrowly eſcaped ; the chieftain, called Ope- 
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chankanough, extorted from Caſſan Which 
way Mr. Smith was gone, and then eruelly 


put him to death. Captain Smith, having pro- 
ceeded up the river till it Term:nated in 2 


ſwamp, left the canoe in care of two Engliſh- 


men, while he himſelf” went to ill ſome! pro- 
viſidris.” The two men were furpriſed aſleep, 


and killed by the before mentioned party, who 


tracked the Captain and ſurrounded him; he 
however made a brave defence, killed iree of 
the. Indians, and wounded ſeveral, others, ſo 


that none cared. to approach him; 3 he receiyed 


a, flight, wound in his thigh, and had. ſeveral 


arrows ſticking in his: cleaths;, but, attempt · 


ing to gain his canoe, he ſuddenly fell ir to a 
bog up to his middle. Being benumbed and 
- er * with! cold, „aher drew bim out, 


carried 


> 
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1 him to the fire r W men had 
been killed, and raving. * and. chad. bis 8 
numbed kanks- „ wy EL 
1 Mr. Smith's ng bis dete ky 

s brought before Opechankanough, to 
"ho he preſented an ivory compaſs. The 
ſavage was very much ſurpriſed at. the motion 
of the needle, which he could ſee through the 
glaſs, but was unable to touch, and was much 
aſtoniſhed on having the uſes of it explained to 
him: yet ſoon after the Indians tied Mn. 
Smith to a tree, and were preparing to ſhoot 
him, but were prevented by their chief holding g 
up the compaſs, /\ They then carried him off 
in great triumph to a hunting town, much re- 
ſorted to by King Pawbatan and his family, 
called Orapakes, carrying the Engliſh gong 
and muſquets, the trophies of their victory, ber 
fore them, and Captain Smith under a guard 
of ſix Indians. The women and children | 
flocked out to behold one of; their ſpecies. ſo 
very unlike any they had hitherto ſeen, but 
treated Mr. Smith with whatever their town 
afforded; and one of them for a trifling pre- 
ſent of beads, returned him his coat, which 
ſeaſonably defended him againſt the inclemen- 
PF of the weather, it IP extremely cold. 
| "VIE OS) During 
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During theſe tranſsRions, Mr. Smith had 

very narrow eſcape; the facher ef ene of the 
Indians he had wounded, in making Bis de- 

Fence, ruſhed upon him; but his guards pro- 
| tected him from the rage of this ſavage. They 
ſhewed Mr. Smith the preparat ions they were 
making to attack James Town, and aſked his 
advice, proinifing him his liberty, if he would 
lend them his affiftance. He diſſuaded them 
from making any ſuch attempt, deſeribing to 
them the ſpringing of mines, the great guns, 
Ge: in ſueh à manner as both amazed and in- 
timidated them; and perſuading ſome of 
them to go to Jes Town for ſome toys, he, 
by means of a table-book, ae quainted his com- 
panions of the enemies intention, | requeſting 
at the ſame time to be ſure to fend the ſeveral 
articles he wrote for, and inſtructed them bow 
they ſhoulcl terrify and affright the meflgpgers. 
In three tays they returned from James Town, 
and were not only themſelves turpriſed, but 
the veſt at their relation, to find every thing 
kad happened as he had told them, and that 
aſide their intention of attacking James Town, 
ahey- carried Mr. Smith from Pamunkey or 
MY over: rouge: the e to Potomack, 


and 
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and 8 him back again, thro* many 
different tribes of Indians, to Pamunkey. They 


then for ſome days conjured him, by many > 
frightful ceremonies, to know whether he in- 


| tended them good or ill? He was then invit- 


ed and feaſted by Opitchanpay, ſecond brother. 
of Pawhatan; but in no place would any of 
the Indians eat with him, tho they i eat Maker: 
ly of his leavings. At length he was conducted 
to the Imperial ſeat, the reſidence of Pawha- 
tan, ſituated on the tierth-fde of Vork River, 
as it is nowy called. This Tadian Emperof 
lived in great ſtare and magni 
ing to the favage cuſtoms.of the country) ha- 
ving generally forty or fifty of his-tallefffub- 
jects to attend upon his perſon . which | guard £ 
was now, thro? fear of the Engliſh, erase“ f 

tõ 200, WhO by turns kept centry every night 
at the foot corners of his palace. He Had 47 

leſs than thirty Kings tributary to' him, Who 

were all obliged to govern their ſubjects age. | 
able to his laws. When Mr. Smith was pre- 
ſented to him, his Imperial Majeſty Was ſeated ; 
before a fire, cloathed with a mantle of racoon 
kins, with a plume of feathers on his head, 
attended? by a number both of men and wo. 


men, ragged” on each all painted and 


Oh \*. 7, 
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ornamented after the manner of their coun« 
try: as he entered the houſe, they all gave a 
loud. 1 ſhout ; there was then brought him a, 
calabaſh of water to waſh his. hands, by the 
Queen herſelf, and having entertained and 
feaſted him in du beſt manner, they entered 
| into a long conſultation; 3,.at the concluſion, of 
which two large. ones were brought, and 


WF" 


hid upon " hain. in ae to 4 * his brain 


beat out with clubs; which act of ſavage bar- : 
barity could only be prevented by Pocahantas, : 


the King” S favourite daughter, who, ſeeing i in- 
treaties. would not. avail, claſped his head in 


her arms, and laid her own upon it, to ſave bis 
life Mr. Smith likewiſe received. many in- 


| Gances of friendſhip from the Emperor's ſon, 


who. was the moſt comely and, manly perſon. 
in Pawhatan' $ court. A few days after this, 
Pawhatan acquainted Mr. Smith- that they 
were now friends, that he might now return 


to James Town, that he loved him equal to 


his ſon, that lie would give to him a part of 
the country; ; but that he ſhould Teng. him two, 


MI. Smith” did 
not much depend on his friendſhip: but; being 


great guns and a grind- ſtone. 


| immediately ſent off with, a Proper. convoy, 
A Ws arrived 


2 
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aurived next day at James Town, having been 
a captive. ſeven, weeks. He-entertained the 
convoy in the moſt friendly manner, ſhewed 
them two great guns and a grind- ſtone, to 
carry to their Emperor; but their weight be⸗ 
ing ſuperior to their ſtrength, he diſmiſſed them 
with ſuch preſents for their Wege and his 
people, as proved agreeable. e 16 e e 

Affairs at James Town, in his 850 had 
got into great confuſion, the people were  diſpi- 
rited, and about to quit the _ inhoſpitable 
ſhore in the veſſel that had been left them; 
but upon, his repreſenting to them the rablus. 
dity of ſuch a reſolution, the plenty i in which 
he had ſeen the natives live, and the fertility 
of the ſoil, he brought them to a different 
mind, "they reſolving to maintain their fort, 
and provide for themſelves in the beſt manner 
poſſible. They were confirmed in this reſo- 
lution a few days. after, when Pocahantas came 
to the fort with a numerous train, bringing a 
large ſupply of all kinds of proviſions. which 


the country then afforded; which: the conti- 


nued to do every four or Ge: days, for ſome 
years afterwards :/ for Mr. Smith's behaviour; 
while amongſt them, had given tlie Indians a 
ON high + an of the e and know- 
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| ledge of the Engliſh, and the moſt terrible ap./ | 
prehenſions of their inſtruments of war, This 
doubtleſs paved the way for Pocahantas to ſave 
Huis life, which her paſhon for him induced her 
to do, and afterwards: to viſit and ſupply the 
fort: ſo that the paſſion of this ſavage Prin- 66 
ceſs, then about fourteen. years of age, ſeems 
to have, in ſome ſort, laid a foundation for the de 
firſt Chriſtian fenlement” in America, or at T 
teaſt to have contributed much wack the” ella. 
Hiſhment o q 
In 160% the colony reciting s: Soppty, 700 S 
| thips having been ſane est by che company, 
vitk 120 men, proviſions, &c. which were 
loaded back with furs; ſkins, and ether pro- To 
duese of the country. Captain Smith had! by pe 
| this time gained: a pretty thorough knowledge gre 
of the adjacent country, - and che ſeveral river 
in it; but the company in England, by the 
inſinuations of one Csptam Newport; fen up. 
en "meaſures, which Mr. Smith could net ap. 
prove of, forefecing that they would-be detri- 
mental to the colony. This made Newport his 
declared enemy, and during hie ſtay in tbe 
. . country! his conduct was ſuch as quite altered 
the opinion they had coneeived of he Fog: 
W ſo / that. 9 New ports 0 


N 
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Smith found it difficult to procure a 1 * 
of proviſions, and would have been cut off in 
an excurſion he made with a party for this end, 
had it not been for his faithful friend the Prin- 5 
ceſs Pocahantas, who ventured herſelf through 


the darknefs of the night to sire him intellfs 
gence of the Indians defſign. Pawhatan hac 


deen ſupplied privately from the fort at James 
Town, by ſome villains that were confederates 
with him, with ſome muſquets, ſwords, pow- 
der and ſhot. . | Notwithſtanding Mr. Schith's 


wiſe and. prudent conduct, which had now 
more than. once ſaved the colony from entire 


ruin; yet ſuch complaints by ſome ill. minded 


perſons were carried home againſt him, as 


greatly leſſened his credit with the company, 


who being likewiſe diſappointed in their ſan- 
guine expectations of golden bills and ſilver 

mountains in this country, applied for a new 
charter ; ; which was eaſily obtained, and grant- | 
ed to a number of noblemen, gentlemen, and 
me chants; who ſtill flattered themſelves that 
higher up the country were rich and valuable | 
mines. So many perſons of rank and fortune 
engaging in the deſign, the ſum raiſed by them | 


ws LE 


enabled the managers to fit ,out nine ſhips, 


with yy ſettlers, and all neceſſaries for them. 
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They embarked i in May 1609. 
Gates, Sir George Summers, and Captain 


Newport, being all in one ſhip, were ſepara- 


ted. in a gale of wind from the reſt, and ſhip- 


i} wrecked Dang the Bermuda 7 The 
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ſafe at cada - Mr. Smith . it very 


_ difficult to procure ſubjection to his government 


from theſe new-comers, as they daily expected 
he would be ſuperceded in the direction of af- 


fairs ; he however carried his point, and would | 
3 have maintained his authority till the new com- 


a 


miſſion arrived, and in all probability have pre- | 


ſerved the colony from thoſe diſtreſſes it after- 


wards fell into, had it not been for the misfor- 


tune that befel him in his return from the 
Falls of James River, where he had been to 
make a new ſettlement ; as he was ſleeping in 
his boat, his powder flaſk, by ſome accident, 
took fire, which wounded him to that bree 


as put him to exquiſite pain, and greatly en- 


dangered his life; being in this ſituation una- 
ble to quell thete” faQions which daily aroſe, 


and not properly provided at this place with a 


ſurgeon and medicines, he embarked for Eng- 
land, leaving the colony well ſupplied with all 


neceffaries, and their neighbours the Indians 


- fub- 


Sir Thomas 2 
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| ſubdued, * terrified at the very name of an 
Eng liſhman : ſo that this Gentleman is juſtly 

wp ny the firſt founder of an Engliſh colony. 

in America. But ſuch way, the return he met 


5 1 
** a 


- with for all U his ſeryices, that, no ſooner had 
1 he brought the enterprize to bear, than he was 
. ſuperſeded in his command, and neyer re- 
it ceived the leaſt benefit or reward for all he had 

d done, cram 

f. ; os he three 8 3 ſuffered thip- ; 
d wreck on the Bermuda Iſlands found means to 
by get. from thence, by building two. ſmall.barks, 
be and arrived at Virginia in the. month. of. May 

1 the year following, where they found matters 
5 in the greateſt confuſion, the colony being re · 

ne duced by famine, and other accidents, to ſixty. 

15 men, women and children, out of near five 
4 hundred left there, by, Mr, Smith about eight. 
by months before; for the Indians, apprized of 
* Mr. Smith's departure, did not only refuſe to 

8 furniſh them with any proviſions, but mur 
2 dered the people. where and whenever they, = 
0 could; among Which unhappy, victims was 

n Mr. Radeliff, one of Mr. Smith's greateſt ene- 


mies, who, confiding ! in the inſidious promiſes 
18˙ of Pawhatan, Was cut 0 with thirty men. 


The above Gentlemen, finding. the diſtreſſed 
1b- | ITE 24 Wo Mc 
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ſituation of the colony, determined to eue 
- the uufortunate ſhore and return to England; 


aud accordingly embarked, leaving the fort 


Randi” ; but before they” reathed. the mouth 
. of the vhier they were met by Lord Delaware, 
* with three ſhips, from England, loaded with 


alt kinds of ſtores and neceſſartes for ths uſe of . 


the colony,” and a ſupply of people, with 


whom they all returned. to James To un, 


| where his Lordfhip having landed and opened. 
his commiſſion, his fink, joined to His per- 
_ ſonat endowrmeme, Proc red kim great au- 
thoriey, and reftore 


gefity among the people; and, by ſome ome well- 


timed ſeverities to the Indians, be checked : 


their incurſions, and by lenity and acts of 
| kindneſs won over others, ſo 185 the cola. 
ny was plentifully ſupplied with corn j but 
their hoge and poultry having been, entirely. 
deſtroyed, Sir George Summers ſailed for Ber- 
mudas, to fetch a freſh ſupply, but was there 
taken ſick and died; and the crew, inſtead | 
of returning to Virginia. failed for England. 
Lord Delaware being obliged to return to. 
England for the recovery of his health, the 


government devolved upon Sir Thomas Dale, 
who | now artived from England with three 


_ tips 


peace, -induftty; and fri- | 
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ſhips, having on board: à reinforcement: of 
men für the Golvay, a lasge ſupply ef prow- 


fions, and a number of liue catile, which. they: 
were more particularly in want of. This Gen- 
teman brought over a body of laws, by virtut᷑ of 
which he divided.the lands, obliging every one 


to plant corn fer his o- ſupply. Sir Thomas 


Yates arrived this. year, in Auguſt, with ſix 


| ſhips, 350 men, 150 head of live cattle, 290 
| hogs, ammunition and neceſſaries of all kinds; 
to whom: Sit Themas Dale reſigned his com- 
mand, as being tiie ſuperier officer; aud pro- 
: cel to make a ſettlement higher up in the 
country, at the mouth of Appomatox Mer; 
but the fupplies from England this year were ſo 
ſeanty, that they were obliged te purchaſe corn 
of the Indians. Captain Argal; who command : 
ed one of the laſt ſhips. that arrived, was ſent 


to the River Potomack for that purpoſe ;/ for 


Argal. This Princeſs, though ſhe continued a 
friend to the Engliſh, had never viſited James 


Town after the departure of Captain Smith: 


it was Es by means of Pocahantas to 
on; 


3 
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Pawhatan and the neighbouring Indians refu- 
2 to deal with them. At the court of Japa- 
„King of Petomack, was Pocabants, u, 
She for a trifling preſent was yielded up to l 
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bring Pawhatan to terms, but to no purpoſe; | 
| he refuſed to ranſom her, or to deal with 


. them, till Sir Thomas Dale, taking with him 


150 men, went io his capital, and threatened 
to burn it and all that belonged to him. In 
the mean time Pocahantas had gained the af- 


fections of one Mr. Rolfe, a young Gentleman 
of character in the colony, and à marriage be- 


ing agreed upon by all parties, they were mar- 


ried in April 1613, in preſence of her uncle 


and two brothers, whom her father ſent to, be 
witneſſes, refuſing to be preſent himſelf, or up- 
on any. occaſion to put / himſelf in the hands 
of the Engliſh.-. From this marriage are 
deſcended ſome of the firſt families in Virginia. : 


In 16 6 Sir Thomas: Dale. arrived in Eng- 


land, leaving the government 40 his Deputy,, 


Mr. George Veardly. Argal being appointed 
Deputy - Governor, occaſioned ſome diſtur- 
bances by his extraordinary proceedings, which 


induced the Lord Delaware (ever anxious for 


the good of the colony) once more to offer his 


ſervice in it; but upon his paſſage he died at 


the mouth of Delaware Bay, from whence it 


derives its name. Sir George Yeardly. was 
_ nN . * called the firſt 


aſſem⸗ 


1 
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aſſembly, which conſiſted of the Gentlemen of 


the Council, and two members from each of 
their boroughs, the country at that time not 


being divided into counties; from 'w ence 


the lower houſe of —y to this day i is cal- | 
led the houſe of burge Great improve- 
ments were made, and as | 
ſet on foot, during the government of Sir 


George; lands were laid out and aſſigned for 
the ſupport oſ public uſes, and the colony was n 


in a moſt flouriſhing ſituation. 
Nothing material happened till 1622, wii | 
the utter deſtruction of the whole colony was 
concerted by the Indians, now commanded by 
Opechankanough, his brother Pawhatan be- 
ing dead. The Indians were particularly in 
cenſed at this time at the death of one of their 
chiefs, who was killed by two ſervants in re- 
venge for his having killed their maſter: how- 
ever, this ſubtle commander and his people ſo 
anfolly diſguiſed their reſentment and cruel in- 
tentions, that the Engliſh had not the leaſt 
miſtruſt of their plot, and would have been 
wholly unprepared to have prevented the exe- 
cution of it (which was to have been on the 
22d day of March) had it not been for an 


. who was converted to Sr and 
| lived 


uſeful regulations 
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lived-with one Mr. Pace. This lodistis bf 


cher, coming to fleep wih him the niglit be- 


fore, informed him of what was intended the 
next day, which he communicated. to Mr. 


1 r 
pains to ſpread the alarm, that the Engliſh 


might be prepared For their enemies, who 


were poſted in parties over the whole country: 
but, in ſpite of precautions, the ſavages-killed 
380 men, women, and children; when find- 


ing the ſettlements alarmed, they retreated 
with precipitation. The out plantations. upon | 


this were deſerted, their corn and cattle de- 


ſtroyed, great difficulties| enſued 10 the colo - 


ny; but, being reinforced from England, they 


made repriſals on the Indians, plundered their 


towns, and killed them wherever they found 
them, burat their houſes; and left many of them 


to periſh in the woods with mere famine; their 
frightened remains were glad to retire ta a great 


diſtance, leaving our people maſters of their 
country. But their perfidious leader ſurvived 
to create! new troubles - afterwards, when he 
took advantage of ſome political diſturbances 
and confuſion that happened in the colony, 


ſtruction of it; in which he ſo far ſucceeded: a 
RO 60 
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e great numbers of n 


tants, About this time the government was 
taken from the company,” and veſted in the 
crown, retaining, ve 2 near the ſame, form: and 
laws; and Sir Jom ervey was, appointed the 
firſt. King's Governor, whole, deſpotic and 
partial. admipiſtration gave Seat ,uncaſinels, 
ad produced repeated complaints againſt him, 
which not bein liftened to, the. council and 
aſſembly | ne in. ſeizing him, and fon ding 
him priſoner to England, where” his, acculers 
could not be admitted to a "hearing (theis con- 
duct being an act of open rebelſten] and he 
was ſent back with as ample authority as ever; 
but ſcarce had he embarked | before: he was re- 
called, and Sir William Berkley 9 
bis room, "Whoſe - Aha, Ke aue 
the reverſe of the other” 8, quickhy put. 2 ney 
face on the affairs of the colony, which upon 
his arrival he foiind in the utmoſt: confuſſon 
and conſternation ;" *for the Tadians Kad fallen 
ſuddenly on the back - ſetilers, and had killed 
500 men, women and children. | vir William | 


ſoon retaliated upon them; for, baving intel- | 
ligence that C *pechankanough with his follow- 
ers were encamped at the head of. James River, 
he went with a ſelect body. of horſe, fell ſud- 
denly upon them, And obtained. a compleat 


. Their | leader WAS ed david ke ie; 
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veral tribes he commanded now ſeparated, 


chuſing Kings of their own, and ſued for 


peace, which was granted them, and the back- 
ſettlements ſecured, the people made eaſy, in- 


creaſing in riches ak numbers; ſo that by. his 
wiſe and prudent management this province, 


when the civil war broke out in England, could. 


raiſe ſeveral thouſands of fighting men. 
Sir William retained his command fill after 


| the decollation of King Charles, when the 


parliament ſent out a fleet to ere Virginia; 


which the Governor would have oppoſed, but 
the Council and aſſembly declaring againſt it, 
he was obliged to ſubmit, after procuring, a 
general indemnification for himſelf and the 


colony. He then lived retired upon his own 


plantation till a little before the death of 
Cromwell, when Matthews, Cromwell's Go- 


vernor, dying, and no proviſion being made in 


| caſe of ſuch a contingency, the people applied 


to Sir William, to take upon him the goyern- 
ment, which he refuſed, unleſs, with him, 
they would venture their lives and fortunes, 


and declare for the King ; ; which they agreed 


to, and Charles the Second was proclaimed, 
in whoſe name he acted and iſſued all his « or. 
ders. This brave and loyal condu&t Was 
highly approved of by the King; upon | his re- 


ſtoration, Sir William” $ commiſſion was re- 
h 5 ; newed, 
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awed and be permitted %}oitle * to Eng- . 


land, after appointing a Deputy Governor, 


where ihr King gave: him a moſt favourable 


reception, and made iran of che p zores 


af South OGaren . ni gue 220k e 
(| Sir William ab bin governmbnt in 
1662; Where he ſoon» found ſome uneaſineſs 
and diſcontent, on aceouft of ſome acts ha- 
ving paſſed, limiting the trade of the coloiiles, 
from which ſome of the Protector's ſoldiers, 0 
who had retired! here, took encouragement" to 


form a party, and ſet up an independent go- 
vernmetrit of their own; but their defign was 
ſeaſonably diſcovered and prevented; by hang- 
ing ſome of the ringleader. ir nmaib ut 


Soon after this another faction 'broke-cout, 
headed by one Bacon, a young Gentleman of 


vengedi on the Indians, WhO had committel 
ſome outtages on/ithe frontiers; "they - made 


ſome extraordinatyi demands, hie not be- 
ing fully gratifted in, they burnt James Town; 
but their lender dying, and à general pardon 
being promiſed them, they returned to their 
obedience, and Sir William returned to Eng- 
land, to whom ſucceeded Lord Culpepper, 


and ſtor him General. Spotſwood; and! ſo A 

ſucceſſion; of Governors to the preſent Si Jef. 

BY Amikerſ,- the province commonly *being | 
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2170 Nalbing er) eich bes bitrate ie 
province fromathat tim tu the begining of 
the late war, in which its ſftomiers feffeted 
greatly from the French and Indians j tho 

the provinee has not beenchae]ynd in raiſing 
And ſapperting troops, and in granting ul res- 
ſonable aſſiſtance during the whole war. The 
remains of the V irginiza Indians, after Sit 
William Berkley, were ſet upon by the. Mo- 
hock er Five Nations, who drove them ont of 
the province, from whenee they diſperſed" w 
different points of the:compars,-'and:tovarien: 
Indian nations 1 EY: "fo tharnho'Gh 
| "Virgitia Bas 2 very: d torvidodyy} he. 
ing ſituated between 36 and 39 degrees north 
latitude, and 74 and 80 degrees weſt! longi- 
tude; indeed by: their charter they have right 
to the whole country weſt and north weſt: to 
the South - ſen. It lies upon the Great Bay af 
Cheſepeak, formed by the two Promontories 
called Cape Henry and Cape Charles; and i 
perhaps as fine an inland bay as any in tbe 
world, running up thro? Virginia and Mary- 
land near due north 130 miles, and is navighblc 


the whole way for large ſhips, being in mo# 
places e miles acroſs. This province ba- 


alſo 


VINCI IA ths 


| 1 a4 rivers Abiirig Iritd* the welt ide 
_ofithe bay, 
lachihn Moutüifs, rufiiifig Fb (Both: wi 

( ſouthseäſt 35 ue bbgtherk Molt f 3 Is 
James Riuer {calied by the Indians Pawhatan) 
abaut to mile bros} And Hb Mgable at leuſt 
for fourti&5re ene. The net 5 York River; 
{cad by ehie firdtians umu) wWHIGH is affe 


comes. bery wap dhe, iet. M fitife fürcher 
notthii8 cle RAGE Rdpbpthancek, nabigäble 4 


great way, [enliſts foffle plac eck within a 
few riffe-oF re era dirkeft ö-molt 
is me gevat Rider Potbtack, "wich Wh navige- 5 


die quite 66 tlie Falls, being Acebüntel 205 
miles, And * In Mah Places nine 85 6 over. 
Theſe four tives or creeks, which, flow into 


them, belag 3 for fait <raft, render 
this cour 


yours mis 655. 2 
ever hie Nn then; 
in rerurn, fach ned 195 
of:. hence: ir i Ae ir 


SIE 


W apply to thetehitiits Th 25 5 hg 03 ports ; 4 
and this is tlie reaſon” = cs are n no conſi- 
© derable 


dl tale their viſe in the Aba a- 


navigable Age,Erk vy Up- Alld in dme plates 


RY 
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derable. tawns ja. this pragineeyi; Fha toun o 
mat 5 tl „i Williamſpurg, ed which 

* „gk Government hach beam transfered 
from Jams iT owns Account: of its a beigg 
both. a, more commodieùs and healttfy ffn 
tions This tawaris within dend, between tuo 
navigable, erecks.- gunning ou ef Mr 
James; Rivers, by! whighimeniis:it oHiatix ama 
communication with, both and chieſty gona 
ſiſts of one ſtreight ret, „about a mile long 
from eaſt io weſt: at the weſt⸗ end ſtands the 
college, and on the right, handvef. the / ſtreet 
that leads to che college ſiznds, the Governors 
bouſe, built by the province for, his; reſidence, 
an elegant ſeat, being encloſed! iH beautiful 
walks of trees, and eleganily finiſhed, both. in- 
ſide and out; the court-houſe likewiſe, and 
other public huildings, ar very ſgacicus and 
elegant. py 

EY we 4 pproach” oF count "ham the 
ocean, the Kale of it apf ears low 0 d level, and. 


for an hundred miſes wit 1 end ſcarce a. hill 
is to be ſeen, or a ſtone to be found; the foi 
fertile, producing wheat, u batley, ; Tndigh, gig | cotn, 

and tobacco; Which laſt Velde ſtagle Feine 


q ih ns of th this province, And Marylang. Above 
the Falls the country grows-billy,,, andapfteT:, 


wards mountainous, inter ſperſed with ies: 
extremely | ane as well as n The 


by 
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further you travel int · lle county, the more 


healthful it lis ; ſosthat tlie inland parts of the 
province will probably hereafter” be the moſt 


populeus and pleaſunt-. From theſe mountains 


deſcend the: rivers that have deen. mentioned, 
and ſeveral that flow weſtward into:the Chio, 
by which there is! an eaſy 'comminication be- 
tween,/ the.» Miſſiſſipi and Lake. Erie. This 
whole country was called by the natives Sa- 
vannas, or the Low Country, it being, as hath 

been obſerved, for & great way from the ſea, 
one entire plein. Fhe trees grow 'vetiy *Tofty ; 1 


nor is te ground inchmbered with under 


wood, ſo ab to hirider their being travelled thro”* 
on horſablek affording A commodicus made 


to thoſe who paſs thro? them. 0 BY ee 


The heat and cold; both here and in Ma. 
ryland, ate povettie®by che winds z the 'rorth” 


and north weſt wifds aft conimönly cold” and 


clear, the: ſouth- eat moift, | Hazy, And very hot; 


in winter, the air is clear and dry the froſts 


do not continue lon g. but ate ſometimes very 
ſevere, freezing the rivers ver, the! three 
miles acfoſs; the. no. Falls ſometimes in large 


quantities, bul rarely en PHE” 


months of May and June are very plealant, 
July and re are generally i exceſſive hot; 
and in September and October the ua 
when the inhabitants, for the moſt part, be- 

- en F 3 | come. 


* 


| luments ariſe from raiſing tabacco, they might 


and. other lumber, Beſides; the animals: in 
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come ſickly, being) ſubject to agues,” intermit. 
ting fevers, &. - Altho? the ſoij of i theſe! Pro- 
vinces is generally ſhallow and ſandy, yet no 


country produces ſuch excellent tobacco; the 
lands indeed ſoon wear out, unleſs improved 


dy digging, and manuring. The weods a- 


bound with great variety of ſſowets of ſweet⸗ 


ſcented ſhrubs; here is the large tulip! laurel, 
the bark of-wheſe roots, in nternitting fevers, 
Pas beep found tp anſwer: make nn, 


the famous. Peruviam Barx. 


ee eg, A e ed ee 


here manufacture moſt kinds. of navabſtares, 
ſuch As, pitch, tar, wache ke. inch 
planks, &e, | 

The chief exports from thefe provinges, v. 
6des tobacco, are iron, beef, pork, pipe-ſtuysd,. 


common, ſuch as. black. gattle, horſas, ſheep; 
hogs, &c. which are very numerous, they 
have many peculiar to the country, as there 


are in the other provinees of America, Poul- 
| able cheap, and: wild fou, 
even during the winter ſeaſon, arg in the gyear- 
eſt plenty. But alb other commodities and. 


productions of this country are ſwallowed up 


ttade 


in 1 tobacco, the importance of which 


e 


— 


T % 


F 


us s yok only. fo Protect the N of Finn 
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trade te > Great Britain vin eaſily iert from 
the ſhipping employed, and the quantity 1 im- 
ported from hence, and again exported to ſo- 
reign markets; it heing computed, that general 
ly one year irh another, 200 large ſbips are 
ſreightech with that commodity, and "that, 
100,000 hogtheads, are yearly exported, each 
weighing? 400 weight, out of which it is ſup- 
poſed that 40,0co hogtheads are conſumed at 
home, and the other 60,000 exported” from 
Great Britain to foreign markets (moſt of it 

red at home) for which 
eiter Nd cath, or ſuch articles as other- 


wife we fhiculd be obliged to pay caſh for. 


«This i ſuMeient, ſays a, modern author, 
to ſhew how TW" 1 this commodity, alone 
contributes 0 preſerye the general ballance of 
trade in” our favour, and how much it imports 


poſſible their labouring Wen from being drawn 
away from their labour, 1 order to defend 
themſelves and their country. But beſides the 


tobacco, we have many other forts of poods. 


imported from Virginia and Maryland, as Every 
one may ſee. from the bills af entry from 
thenee; and as the ſoil i is in general good, in 
many parts rich, we may expect that 1 imports 
of all kinds will. increaſe, eſpecially when we 

pF. 4 con- 
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 confider that it is not. yet 150 years We our 
firſt colony ſettled in this country. 
e Add to theſe advantages, the vaſt n 


of people that are employed, maintained, and 


many of them enriched here at home, by the 
induſtry of their countrymen in theſe eplonics; : 


for except their daily food, there is ſcarce aby 


thing they make uſe, of, but what is manufac- 
tured i in, or ſent there from the mother coun-. 


uy; and the ſhipping, employed in the trade 


ſupports, a conſiderable number of; eur meſh 
expert ſeamen, which adds greatly to: our na- 


| val force. But the two Jaſt advantages. were 
from all our colonies i in America, & c. 


The annual revenue ariſing to the crown 
from tobacco only, is, very conſiderable ;. and 
4 ſeveral hundred thouſands are employed in, and 


| ſupported hy, raiſing and manufacturing it. 


T bere is alſo a conſiderable revenue ariſing to 


; the crown, from a quit- rent pald annually by | 


the owners of all lands granted by patent; 
from a duty on all paſſengers who come into 
the province, 
flaves and from fines and forfeitures. 


115 


tt hath already been obſerved, that the King | 


S % © 7 


Governor in this province, and in him and his 
council the ſupreme juriſdiQtion of civit affairs 


is lodged, who ſit twice a your for that pur- 
| 7 poſe 


from a duty on liquors. and 
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poſe with the \Burgeſſes or mee of 
the peaple. :: 17a 7 Vos & alt 

there are but five public) achten A 
the Governor that are commiſſioned immedi- 
ately from the King, viz. the Auditor of the 
Revenue, the Receiver General, and Secretary 70 
in the office of the latter are proved. and record- 
ed all deeds, wills, &c.:. The Public T reaſurer,, 
is appointed by. the aſſembly. 'T he Governor! i 
by his commiſfion Lieutenant General of the 


militia of the province, who appoints in each 


county a Colonel, and Lieutenant Colonel, and 
all other commiſſioned officers. All between the 
ages of ſixteen and ſixty years (not otherways 
excuſed) are obliged to bear arms, and attend 
a general muſter once a year in the  Founty, 
where they dwell, and four times 2 year. in 


ſmaller parties, or fingle « companies. 
The number of inhabitants! in this provipce 


is about 200, O00 whites, and iti is ſuppoted, | 
there are half that number of * negroes, o or avez. 4 

The religion profeſſed, 3 in, this, province by 
the generality i Is that of the church of. Evg- 
land, o 473% vl 


Fccleſiaſtical affairs, are ary * inſpe Gion 


* 


of a Commiſſary, author iſed by! the Biſhop of, | 


London, who preſides e gyer All the co onies 18; 
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For the promotion of learning in this pro- 
vince, a college was early founded at William- 
— conſiſting of a Preſident, ſix Profeſſors, 
and ons hundred ſtudents ; for endewing 
which King Willians nat only gave 2001. 


but granted 26,000 acres of land, and. a penny 
per pound on all tobaceo' exported ; it hathalls 
received feyerat other valuable donations; and; 


upon the woke, is one of the richeſt college 
in America. 


-en fle- hne ov 


HESE, e are now oe diſtin OY 
vernmetits, Were originally but one, ex- 


. from 30 to 36 degrees of north farkiude. 


and from 75 to 85 degrees weſt longitude, 


; being bounded on the north by Virg inia, eaſt 
by the Atlanjie Ocean, ſouth by : St. John Ei- 
ver, and well by the Miſh mpi. 7785 


This extenſive territory is a part of the dif: | 
coveries made by the Cabots in 1497 3 ; but 


nothing having been done here in conſequence 


of their diſcovery, the Spaniards, i in 1512, at- 
tempted a ſettlement on that part of the conti- 


nent which they called Florida; but not fuc- 


5 cecding, they abandoned the country, which lay 


ne- 


NORTH. and. SOUTH CAROLING, 


negleQed. by the Europeans, till 1562, W 
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Coligni, the famous French Admiral, bm out 
two ſhips, under the: command of one Mon- 
fieur Ribaut, to make * ſetllement- on the 
coaſts of Florida. Accordingly Ribaut land- 
ed in ſeveral places to the north of Altamaha 
River, taking poſſeſſion of the oountry in the 
name of his maſter, which he called Carolina, p 
in honour of bis ſovereign Charles IX. and 
at laſt ſettling at the mouih of Albemarle 
River, erected a fort there, to which he 
gave the name of Charles Fart. But 2. civil 
war breaking out in France ſoon after, he was 
under neceſſity, for want of ſupplies, ta abag r 
don the ſettlement; and had he not met with 
an Engliſh. ſhip which furniſhed him with 
** he and his people would have, in 
all probability, periſhed by famine. . Colign, 
not diſheartened by this, fitted out fx ſhips, 
under the command of Monſjeus Ribaut and 
one Laudoner, in 1564 and 1565, to re: eſta- 
bliſh the ſettlement, of which the Spaniards | 


having received information, they ſent. out a 
force to oppoſe him, and reduced the fort ; 


Ribaur being firſt killed i in defending; it, and 


Laudoner with the remains of his people was 
obliged to return to Franee. The Spaniards. 
left a garriſon in the fort, as if they Intended 
to keep and EL their acquiſttion, but bein 
Attack 
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attacked by the French, commanded by one 


De Gorques, they were drove out of the coun! 


try. De Gorques demoliſhing all the forts 
they had erected, and laid waſte their ſettle- 
ments, returned to France, and tle civil war 
ill continuing, 1 no further attempts were trade 
towards: a ſetttement in Carina, and this fine 
country lay unnoticed for almoſt a whole 
Sheng that is, till 1663, when our King 


Charles II. reſolved to aſſert his right to it; 


and to encourage the planting of a colony here, 
he granted it by patent, bearing date March 
24, 166g, including all the territory from the 
north-end- of Chikehauk Hand, in 36 degrees 
north latitude, 'outh to the river Matteo, 
now Altamaha, in 31 degrees north latitude, 
and ſo weft as far as the South-Seas, to eight 
proprietors, viz, the Duke of Albemarle, the 
Earl of Clarendon, Lord Craven, Lord Berke- 
ley, Lord Aſhley (afterwards created Fart of 
Shaftſbury); Sir George Carteret (anceſtor ' to 
the ' preſent Earl of Granville), Sir William 
Berkeley, and Sir John Colleton; but there 
being ſome errors in the patent, with regard. to 
the b undaries, a new one was made out two 
years afterwards, by which both the ſouthern 
and northern boundaries were extended, the 


former to St, John's 8. River, and the latter to 


Virginia. 
7 A 100 


calle 


ther 


the metropolis of South Carolina. 
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A form of government was drawn up, and 
12,000 J. raiſed. by® the proprietors, to .defray:; 
the charges of tools, &. -fori thoſe who 
were ſent over to begin the ſettlement; but 
what greatly contributed to the ſuddẽm peo- 
pling of this colony, were ſome ſeverities uſed 
at home towards diſſenters, who! on that ac-! 
count, flocked here in great numbers, full to- 
eration being given to People of v6ty-profeſ. 
ſion, ſo, that in 1670 a numerous colony was as 
ſent over under Col. William Sayle, We was 
appointed the firſt Governor. The year fol- 
lowing they were reinforced, and received a 
good ſupply of neceſſaries. The lands were 
laid out to each man in proportion to the num 
ber of his family, ſubje& to- a ſmall quit. rent, 


with an obligation to clear and plant 4 certain | 


quantity of lad Within a time ſpecified,” - By: 
this prudent regulation, the colony & as ſooty 

able to provide itſelf with moſt neceſfaries, and 
men met with no diſturbanee from theinas * 
tives, they! were enabled to carry on two ſets 
tlements at the ſame time, viz. one at the 
mouth of Ronoack River to the north, and 
another ſouthward, | at the confluence oß 
Aſhley and Com per Rivers, . This Jaſt-rown 
was, in "honour to the then reigning Kingy 
called Charles Tavn, Which hay ſince been 


i LLC. 
; 
The 
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The natives gave no interruption to the 
planters for the firſt ten years, nor till their 
- avarice. and injuſtice excited them to it, for 
they ſet up the ſhameful trade of purchaſing 
of the Indians ſuch priſoners as they took in 
their wars. with one another, and afterwards 
ſold them as ſlaves, either to the Spaniarde, or 


to our own-planters. in the Weſt: India lande | 


at which the Indians were fo. exaſperated, that 
they took up the hatchet againſt tbem; but 
| however, ſuch was the courage and good con- 
duct of Mr. Joſeph Weſt, their Governor at 
that time, that no very ill conſequences fol- 
lowed upon this rupture, the Indians being 
ſoon reduced to- terms of peace, and the calo- 
ny reſted in quiet, till diſturbed by their own 
domeſtick jarrs and animoſities, which firſt 
aroſe on account of the quit. rents they were 
obliged to pay to the proprietors, or their af- 
Ggns, each of whom had a a deputy, who. by 
their conſtitution had each a ſeat in the aſſem- 
bly. The quit-rents many of the planters re- 


fuſed to pay; this conſequently. produced a dif- 


pute between the deputies of the proprietors 
and the repreſentatives of the people. This 
| famed, however, to no great degree, till blown 

by a diſputed election of a Governor, on 
the deceaſe of Jofeph Blake, Eſq; for it had 
been the cuſtom, that the 3 * 
choſe 


* 


leſs and unſuereſsful expedivion, which: b = 
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choſe a ſucreſfor tothe government, who was; 
by the proptietars either confined} ovanuther} 
ſent in his-raom: The Semen abacd ab 
this-time,. contrary tor zbhe minded the: gneaten 
ꝑatt of the people, was James Menre.Efq; who 
ſound intereſt to he confimed, and by ſbrehab 
inſtances rendered himſelþ ſtill nit odions:to 


made, in. 1702, againſt the Spaniſſi ſettlement 
at St. Auguſtine, The: munmurs and cm- 


plaints that enſned abliged: the proprictors: ti | 
— diſplace: him; and in his ren they appointed 


Mr. Nathaniel Johnſon, who; in 1904; per- 
fealy compleated: the difaffedtion of: great 
numbers, by procuring an act that no Diſſen+ 
ter ſhould be allowed a ſeat in the aſſembly; 
and another for. eſtabliſhing the Church of 
England, erecting of churches, and making 
proviſion for the maintenance of the clergy; 
which by the L iſſenters were reſented: ag ai 
of the higheſt oppreſſion and tyranny, 
They ſent home an agent, tofolicit redreſs 
from the Palatine Lord Granville; but were 
refuſed it. In 29505 they petitioned to the: 

Houſe of re who condemned the above 
laws as repugnant. to the charter, deſtraQtive' 
of: 1 and nn to tuin and depopuhate 
| te 
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the province. 
by the board of trade, to whom her Majeſty: 


the Queen referred the whole matter foriexa-' 


mination. : They alſo reported, that ſuch acta 
were an abuſe and forfeiture of the charter, 


and adviſed her Majeſty to- reaſſume the ſame,” 
Upon this the acts were declared void, and or- 


ders given te. the Attorney and Solicitor (o 


proſecute by a: quo -warr o; but the proprie- 
tors had intereſt enough to os the proſe+ 
cution. About this time ſeveral tribes of In- 
dians entered into a confederacy, and took 
up the hatchet againſt the Engliſh: they cut 
off ſeveral of the out- ſettlements, and mur- 
dered many of the frontier- inhabitants; but, 
being properly ſupplied with fire-arms, &c. 


they gave the ſavages ſeveral ſignal defeats, 


particularly one under the conduct of Colonel 


Barnwell, in North Carolina in 1712. The 


Indians continued the war till 3 Shade 
having aſſembled a large army, they marched 
towards the coaſts; which Cob. Craven, who, 
was: then- me having intelligence of, 
collected what troops he could, and marched 


againſt the Indians, who were poſed, nean 


Combatee River to the ſouthward of Charles 
Town, where a: bloody battle was ;faugbt, in 
which the Indians were entirely .routed-;,: and 
being far from the mountains,. the place of 


They were likewiſe condemned 


their 
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their uſual, retrecat, great numbers of them, 
were cut off... in their flight, and others taken, 
priſoners and ſold into ſlavery; ſome of the 


remains conſented to a treaty, and others re- 

tired to a great diſtance. el darts 26 
In 17 general peace Was Panos 

with all the Indians, including the Cherghees, 


». + © 


North America. | About this time the coaſts 
of this and the neighbouring, prgvinces were 
ſo infeſted with pirates, as tg put A Ereat, ſtop. 


to trade and, navigation. To oel lr 0 


lawleſs baden 5 provincę of South ©: 


1 


which was 2 to Col, Rhott, — — after 2 | 
engagement of ſome hours, took a pirate 
ſloop, commanded, by Major Stead. Bennet, 
who with , his, abandoned crew. was cendemp⸗ 
6d and Pat 0 at. Oharles . Town, Bat, 
the coaſts for two or "three. years ys pe- 
cially about Carolins. One of theſe. cham-, 
15 was 0 audacious, that, ne len N 


ne 


„„ S 


10 bonne up to town, . cheſt * 
medicines, and a ſopply of other neceſſaries, 
threat- 
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threatening, in caſe of a refuſaf, and his Boat 
was not fuffered to return in- ſakeiy, that he' 
would put every one of the paſſengers to death; 
and ſuch was the debiliry of the province: at 
"that time, that they were er to comply 
with his demands. 

Fheſe misfortunes, added to their internal 
ene animofities, threw the coloriy in- 
onfafion, that, upon ſeven of the 
proprietors conſenting 0 ſell out, the crown 
agreed to give each aß them fer his eighth 
ſhare the ſum of 2500 K and aturther ſum of 
Sooo l. ts be divided among them for the 
quit-rents that were than due; . 
ment was confirmed by a& of picks. in 
1728, But Lord Carteret, now Earl Grau- 
ville, reſerved his eighth part, both of the pro- 

perty and quit-rents then in aurear, and all his 
rights, titles and privileges, as if no ſuch aft 
had paſſed; and hath ſince had his eighth part 
divided to him, which is about ſixty miles on 
the ſea-coafts from North to South, adjoining 
to Virginia, and from the Atlantic Ocean eaſt, 
to the South Sea weſt. As ſoon as the proper- 
ty and juriſdiction of this colony were thus 
vefted in the crown, it was divided into two 
diſtin& provinces, th of which have a Go- 
| _— Councih, &c. the form of their go 
vernment 
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rernment being. much the ſame as is cm 
to all King's gevernments on the continen! 
There is however this differenee in · the two 80 = 
rernments, | namely, that North Cargling: is 
divided into counties, each of which) hath; a2 
Sheriff and court of juſtice ; but in South Ca- 
rolina they have an officer called che Provoſt 
Marſhal, ha e ase cheriff af the uhole p 
vince - and; alb ceurts' af juſbiua, cxcepting” 
thoſe of ſingle juſticesof the peace art held at 
Charles Town : Wiel r gulationstane attended 
with incopyeniencies h have heard greatly 
plained: of; as greatly inereaſing che · ex penee of 
lzw- ſuits o te parties, and: often rendering 
the attendange * an N . 
difficult. 5 


NORTH CA ROT, rea bel 
upon the ſea-coafts about three Hundred miles, 
and is bounded eaſt by the Atlantic Oceun, 
north by Virginia, | welt by the Apalachian | 
Hills, and ſouth by South Carolina. The 
coaſts of this province are extremely broken 
by bays, creeks, and riverg in the openings of 
which | are man, y bars and ſhoals, which” ren 
der the navi addon e to 105 ers, 2 


wn civers are e Ronoak or Albemarle Ri- 
8 15 1 — ver, : 


—— ' II 
— 
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ver, Neuſe River, and Cape Feat or Clarendon 
River; upon which are ſituated the Principal 
towns in the province, viz.” Wilmington, on 


denton on Albemarle 3 
their 


has much the largeſt trade of any in the pro- 
vince. The number of inhabitants in the 


whole province are computed to be about 


705000 whites, - and 20,000 negroes. The 


country, for near an hundred miles from the 
ſea, is flat, level, and ſandy, the ſoil ſhallow and 
, being covered over with pitch and yel- 


low pines; from which they manufacture pro- 
digious quantities of tar, pitch, and turpen- 


tine, in which laborious and dirty Paten, 
their droves of negipes are emoployed: round p 


the year. This ſoil will produce arce any 


thing. but Indian corn, and not even that to. 


any perfection without ſome kind of manure. 
There are ſome ſwamps of reeds in the | ſouth- 
ern parts, and on Cape Fear River marſhes, 
which produce rice when properly cultivated; 
and on the north, towards Virginia, are ſome 
oak-lands, like thoſe of Virginia, on which 


they raiſe tobacco. About an hundred miles in 


the country the land riſes gradually to the A- 
palachian 


e Fear; Neuborn, on the Neuſe, and A. 
at which bree places 
neral court or bh for ww | 
laws lit 'alternately. © : Sell 

But Wilmington is 8. largeſt tows" and 
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palachibn mountains, where the ſdil lin ſome 
plades is ivery g60d,7:and:{produces? plent pt 
wheat and other grain; the uimbef being oak, 
internixedowith!pirte ;// they alſo here faiſe 
hemp and flax, and have me fftit. IH this 


part of the province is plenty: bf Wild! game, 


eſpeclally deer; And the number 6f heir eattle 
ard fine is wvety:gredt!; fem ſingte plunfers 


owning a thouſand head of dry cattle, whith 
run in the Woods all the year round, the calves 
being marked in the ſpring that each may know 


his own. . Theſe cattle they fold in herds, to 


manure the poor lands for Indian corn, which 
is the chief fubſiſtenee of the cduntry- people, 
as well as of the s * en or . it, 
and boil it in milk. 5 

The greateſt . of babs die! in thi 
veſterly. part of the province, as the ſoil here 
is the moſt fruitful and pleaſant. The air here 
i agreeable enough in winter; but very hote in 
ſummer. , and the, inhabitants, are very ſubje& 
to agues, fevers, cholieks, & c. There ſtill re; 
main ſome Indian towns in this province: part: 


of the nation, called the Tuſkararas, in the 
middle part; and the Cotawpees! in the ſou- 
thern, near the bounds: of South Carolina; but 
they haye met with very little diſturbance from 


the Indians ſinee they were made a King's go 
n till the late warwiththe Cherokees, 
in 


. 
— 
———— — — — 
. = » s . . 


tte ſes upwards of 200 miles, to where Geor- 


in. hich dei dan have ſufferod, with 
ithoſe of their neighbours. The primdipab e. 
Port ſrom this:provitce ane great quantities of 
Piteh, tar and turpentine, to Europe and the 
neighbouring eee to the northward, 
pork, beef, and Sni to the Weſt: Indies 
> of live cattle. to Virginia, bye 
EGO erer n e 

tobacco. 0 01138 Droit 
The neliginus want i bie proving 
are ſome: of the Epiſcopalians; but a much 
greater: numbet of Wann e of Diſſes 
fein, nion neibnl a, 175 8117 aff) 

/Phe-bounds> of: 4 SOUTH OUARO ENS ate 
very much reduced from xheit wriginal extent; 
Georgia being taken off tothe ſouthwat, d 
far; as the river Savanna, which: runs in 2 
eur te round the ſouth and; welt part of this pro- 
vince, out of North Carolina. The extent of | 
the provinoe upon the Ailaitie Oct ts! the 
eaſt is upwards: of 100 files, dnd well Frein 


gia and North Carolina meet. Thie face bf 
this country, for fixty or ſeventy - rifites- from 
the ſea, is like that of North Curbiina, Jo, 
and level; then it -graduelly riſes into: Hk. 
But the ſoil is vaſtly different; and itfnitely 
bettet, ant! may be dividid" into pine Jagd, 
| | ng MO and ann Phe mo 
lan 


land 


lan commonly ies in nao ſhips between 
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land is by far uf the greateſt entent, and 35m 
dry whitith > ſail; naturally producing daga 
variety. of ſhrubs, and actoarie; kind'tofcigrads, 
not · very agreeable toccattle, undeſs in che men- 
dows, or Savanna. Feachesgrow here in great 
aburdauce, and the wine iftulbrrryn tree, 
which is the fotd of Iilk worms i Fhe: oak 


pice-land, and amps, ereeles, of rivers this | 
foil is a blackiſh ſeyd} producing ſeveral kjnils.of 
oak, bay, aſh laufel, boilſted, e. On-thefe 
lands are found the black mulberry, the Ame- 
rican.c herry, fox and cluſter grapes, as they are | 
called by. the, inhabitants, the former abont the 
ſize of a, fmall cherry, the latter of a white 
currant K. cheſe lands are the moſt eſteemed, 
producing iti great abundance rice, corn, &, 
The ſwamp-lands are covered with cyprus, 
or reeds; and 'when property <ultivated, are 
rery productive rice. The matflies are of 
no üſe but paſture. 1 His province* Tikewiſe 
abounds 7 cattle and ſwine, even beyond 
North Carolina ;- and its foreſts are ſtored with 
deer, beyond any of its neiglibouts, and mary 
other kinds of wild game; nor are its rivers 
and feas deſtitute bf fiſh and fowl, common to 
the climate in which it lies: : in ſhort, this is 
a very rich. and fertile 4 rovince, _ and is ; peopled | 
by many wealthy inhabitants, who live in great 
cafe and ſplendor. The ſtaple-commodities | 
are 
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are tice and indigo; of the former is annually 
exported: upwards /0f-:L003900 : caſks,; which 
weight>ffom' 510 to 6co lh. d each; and of: 
the latter, from 400,000! S5Oõ O0 weight-is 
annually exported; and great: improvements 
are continually making 1 in the cultivating and 
manufacturing of it. It i is alſo found that the 
weſterly part of this province produces · wheat 
to great perfection, which no doubt . will now 


be improved that way, being freed from the 


fear of thoſe ſavages who lately infeſted theit 
frontiers. They alſo raiſe flax, which, as their 
numbers increaſe, may likewiſe become a very 
conſiderable article to the province. Tphis 
country alſo has a great variety of vegetables 
and fruits, as Spaniſh potatoes, pompions, 

melons, peaſe, beans, pears, peaches, pome- 
granates, oranges, &c. 0 that upon the whole it 
is calculated to be an exceeding rich and yalua- 
ble territory, abounding not only with the ne- 
ceſſaries, but many of the conveniencies of life, 

and having a great redundancy of both to. ſpare 
to its neighbours. Its navigation is eaſy and 


| fafe upon the rivers Podee, Santee, and Sa- 


vanna; from its different ports annually, fail 
upwards of three hundered veſſels laden with 


the produce of the country, among which 


may be reckoned deer-ſkins as no inconſidera: 


ble article, the we being ſo plenty, that the 
"back- 
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ls WM back-inhiabitants'ſeaves need any ether meat; 
ch and there is no doubt but that laborious animal 
of be ſiiklwerm may be employed here to great 
-1s advantage, here beinghis natural food in great 
nts MI plenty. Some attempts that way have been 
nd made with gooll ſucoeſs, but not ſo as to render 
the it very conlidvrable. But, notwithſtanding theſe 
delighrful © und:dnviding circumſtances: of this 
country, it has alſb Its diſagreeables q the air or 
climate is net ſo pleaſunt and healthy as could! 
be wiſhed: for. The winters are ſhort, and the 
ſpring «delightfu}z but from May to September, 
and ſometimes longer; it is exceſſively hot, With 
a thick aſultry dir in iht forepart of the day, 
which! *Whorare notufed:to'.it ean ſcarcely 
breathe in; 1whemitheoſur breaks out, it is with! 
the moſt intenſe: heat; the: moſt ſnarp and heavy 
thunder and dightening frequently happen here, 
and vety ſudden changes and: alterations in the 
weather, which :rendemthe) ſummer-ſeaſon very 
unhealthy: for ſtrangers; c and ſubject the inhabi- 
tants and natives themſelves to fevers, dyſenteries, 
and various: diſtempers: add to all theſe the 
myriads of muſquetoes, which are enough tò de- 
vour one during the ſummer- ſeaſon. It is diffi- 
cult to ſleep without a ſmoak in your bed-cham- 
ber, to expel them, or abate their impetuoſity. 
You cannot otherways avoid being either ſtifled 
G | with 
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near by it is the ſtate-houſe, which is a ſtately 


with the heat, or dinned and tormented. by theſe 
animals. Te ei ioc bn 
Chatles-Town is the e of this pro- 
vince, ſituated between two navigable rivers, 
Aſhley on the weſt and ſouth, and Cowper Ri- 
ver on the eaſt. The ſtreets are wide and ſtreight, 
interſecting each other at right angles; thoſe 
running eaſt and weſt extend from one river to 
the other about a mile. Here are two very 
handſome churches built with brick, beſides ſe · 
veral other edifices for public worſhip. belonging 
to the different ſects of Diſfenters. Near the 
center of the town is a neat: market · houſe; and 


commodious brick - building; in the neighbour: 

hood of the town are convenient barracks ſuffici- 
ent for a thouſand men. Ther are in the town 
about one thouſand dwelling-houſes, four thou - 
ſand male inhabitants, and fix thouſand © negro 
ſlaves. The number of inhabitants in the whole 
province is about 60, ooo whites, ' and more 
than double. the number of blacks. The reli- 
gious perſuaſions here are much the ſame as in 
North-Carolina. 


PRO VINCI 


1 
Province of GEOR i 
us + HIS province is about a hundred miles: 


wide upon the ſea, by which it. is bound- 
5 ed eaſtward; ſoutherly, by Eaſt Florida; weſt- 


* erly, by the low lands of the Creeks,. and partly 
by the ſouth-end of the Apalachian mountains; 


and northerly, by the river Savanna, Which 
divides it from South-Carolina. There are alſo 
ſeveral ſmall but very fruitful iſlands included in 
this province, which lay off at a ſmall diſtance: 
from the continent. 
This country was divided — South Caro- 
lina, and a ſettlement begun here, in 1732, in 
conſequence of a repreſentation. made to his Ma- 
jelty King George the Second, by ſome generous. 
and compaſſionate Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
in behalf of diſtreſſed impriſoned debtors, the 
number of which at that time was very great 
in England. This territory lying waſte and un- 
inhabited, tho” capable of the moſt valuable im- 
proyements, theſe worthy perſons formed a de- 
ign at the ſame time to advance the public. 
* . weal, and aſſiſt diſtreſſed individuals, and petiti- 
med his Majeſty for a grant of theſe lands, and 
that they might be incorporated as truſtees for 
ſettling the ſame ; which being readily granted, 
i charitable ſubſcription was ſet on foot for col- 


G 2 lecting 
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4, 
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lecting benefaQtions, Which ſucceeded ſo well, 


that they were enabled to relieve and ſend, out go 
one hundred perſons, provided with all manner tit 
of neceſſaries, ſuch as arms, tools for agriculture, 2 


and proviſions for their ſupply for ſome time after G 

their landing. Lieut. Colonel Oglethorpe, a Fer 
trily zealous promoter of the deſign, was ap- ps 
pointed to have the conduct and management 
of the intended ſettlement, which he began up- 
on the river Savanna, about ten miles up, lay- f tt 
ing the foundation of the preſent town of Sa- | 


Yanna, ed th 
This Gentleman prödently cultivated a: fiiend- 


ſhip with the neighbouring Indians, who not,on- yrs 
ly ſuffered them peaceably and quietly to go on 

comn 
with their ſettlement, but often ſupplied them Ty 
with proviſions. The next ſpring they were re- dis 
inforced by a number of new ſettlers, arriving ad te 


with a ſupply of all kinds of neceſſaries; and PTY 
great encouragement was given to this new POOP 
ſettlement, not only by private benefactots, but em b 
ſeveral large ſums granted by parliament; ſo that 1 5 
in 1734 the truſtees were enabled to ſend out 1 og 
491 perfons upon the charity, beſides ſeveral aller 
maſters carrying with them 106 men- ſervant beine! 
at their own charge; in all amounting to 618 7 
AIR | ; Wh. 
In 1735, a quantity of rice and raw ſilk, the net 


produce of this province, was ſent home ar with t 
glan 
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gland, which gave a new ſpring to charitable con- 


tributions in favour of it; and an act of parlia- 
ment was paſſed, giving the ſame encourage- 


ment for the ſhipping of rice, the produce f 


Georgia, as was n = 1 1 erer . 
Carolina. p 
This' province, by the wiſe, Sa and ge- 
nerous conduct of Mr. Oglethorpe, and others, 
continued to flouriſh and increaſe; the friendſhip 
of the Indians being ſecured, nothing material 
happened till 17 52, when the truſtees ſurrender- 
ed their charter to the crown; ſince which the 
Governor is appointed by his Britannick Msjeſty, 
and the form of government the ſame that is 
common to all the King's governments. 
The ſoil, air, and produce of this province | 
much' reſemble thoſe' of South Carolina ; rice is 
faid to grow better Here than in Carolina, which 
with corn and indigo may be eſteemed at pre- 
ſent its principal commodities. They have made 
ſome beginnings towards cultivating vines, and 
the making of raw ſilk; both which branches, 
if attended to, and improved upon, May here- 
after become conſiderable, the climate and foil 
being very ſuitable for them, as hath been ſuf- 
hciently proved by A variety of experiments. | 
What has been ſaid of the heat, unhealthi- 
neſs, thunder and lightening at Carolina, may 
with the utmoſt propriety be ſaid of them here, 
G 3 | Georgia 
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Georgia lying ſtill more to the ſouthward. The 
thunder and lightening often do very great da- 
mage to the planters, not only deſtro) ying their 
timber, houſes, &c. but killing their ſlaves and 
catile, in both of which they abound ; and this 
province, if poſſible, is more ſeverely infeſted 
than South Carolina, with all manner of veno- 
mous and poiſonous animals, from alligators, 
of twelve feet long, to mites ſcarcely diſcerni- 
b'e by the eye; the alligators keep in freſh 
water rivers, and the ſavanna abound; with 
them. | : | 
The principal towns in Georgia are, Saran- 
na and Frederica. The former is the metropo- 


lis, and is vety, pleaſantly ſituated; but i is. c- 


markable for nothing ſo much as the famous 


Orphan-Houſe, founded by Mr. Whitfield; but 


neither this houſe, nor the charity, learning, 
and regulations of it, are any ways equal to the 


tumult and noiſe that have been made in the 
world about them; and, it is ſaid, they are no 
ways equal to the contributions collected by that 
itinerating Gentleman for their ſupport. The 
number of inhabitants in Georgia is about 8000. 


whites, and 20,000 blacks. The inhabitants 
are a mixture of Epiſcopalians and Dilſenters, | 
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EAST ant WEST: PLORIDA. 


E E W an Zi Grain a wor 
' tween that and the Miſſiſſippi River, an 


ſv about 600 miles, was by the Spaniards 


called Florida, which name it ſtill retains; but 
is now divided by the Engliſh into two n: 
ces, viz. Eaſt and . F lorida. | 


EAST FLORIDA is bounded north * 
Georgia, or St. John's River, which divides 
them; eaſtwardly and ſouthwardly, by the 


Gulph of Florida; ſouth-weſt, by Weſt Flori- 


da; and north - weſt, 0 * + (cqunuy - of the 
Creek Indians. 

The Spaniards 3 a nb at St. 
Auguſtine in this province in 1512; however 
they were obliged to abandon this attempt, by 
reaſon of the ſavages, and other inconveniencies, 
they not being properly ſupplied with neceſſaries 
to go through with it. In 1565 they again 


took poſſeſſion, and erected a fort called St. 
Auguſtine, Which commanded a convenient 


harbour fos:theic, ſhips trading between Spain and 
America; but there being a conſtant war be- 
tween the! Spaniatds and Creek Indians, greatly 
prevented the, enlarging their ſettlements here. 
W \maiotaingd. their garriſon (though ſeveral 

| G 4 Fg attempts 
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attempts were made to reduce it by the Carolini. 
ans, and] afterwards by Gegeral Oglethorpe) till 
the concluſion of the late war, when the garriſon 
and the whole territory of Florida was ceded; to 
the crown of Great-Britain, by the treaty;, of 
Fontainbleau, in 17/62, His Britannick: Ma- 
jeſty being abſolute. Sovereign of the ſail, has the 
appointment of ene . >. the 
Floridas. 1 
The ſoil of Eaſt F jorida is not tho . 28 os of 


Georgia in general; but the northerly. part of it 


adjacent to Georgia is much like it, and may be 


improved to all the purpaſes that Georgia is, uit 


for raiſing of corn, rice, indigo, ſilk, wine &. 
and again, in the weſt part of the prdvince is 
ſome very good land, a_— e of 1 N 


to great advantage. 


Phe center or Cape of Florida bs gn ane 


ſoil ;'' however, there are ſome good fettlements 
begun in this province, under the dired ion of Co- 


lcnel Grant, the preſent Governor of it; and there 


is a proſpect of its ſoon becoming a flouriſhing 
rrovince; and as inhabitants, are flocking to'it 


from ſeveral countries in Europe, there 


doubt hilt: in 4 _ time it wilt bet confidera- : 
ble. 1:09 c Sie cud > Sim 


＋ heir exports at oe af but mall, the = 
duce of their trade with the Indians being the 


chief they have to ſpare. As the county =_ 
three 
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three years fince almoſt entirely uncultivated, and 
the number of inhabitants as yet but ſmall, no 
great improvements and productions are at preſent 
to be expected; but, undoubtedly, this country 
is capable of producing rice, indigo, ſilk, wine, 
oil, and other valuable commodities in great a- 
bundance: As the country is new, it has great 
plenty of all kinds of wild game, common to the 

climate. The metropolis of the province is St. 
Auguſtine, The number of inhabitants, exclu- 
ſire of his Majeſty's: troops | Nora n. is. 
as I am told, about 20000. 

It may well be ſuppoſed; from its ſoucherl firs 
ation, that the air and climate of this province is 
not more agreeable and healthy than that of 
Georgia, and that it is no leſs infeſted with poi- 
ſ:nous- and troubleſome animals of various —_— 
and ſizes. | 

WEST FLORIDA was ſeized upon by As 
French, who began a ſettlement in it at:Penſaco- 
la, in 1720; and they enjoyed it till the before 
mentioned treaty of Fontainbleau -in 1762, when 
this was ceded to and formed into a government 
by his Britannick Majeſty. It is bounded, caft- 
wardly, by the Eaſt Florida; ſouthwardly, by 
the Gulf of Mexico; weſtwardly, by the Miſfiſ- 
ſipi River, and the Lake St. Pier: and north- 
wardly, by the country of the Chikitaws. 

8 . 
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The principal town is Penſacola and as many 


of the French, who: inhabited here before the « be 
treaty, have choſe to. become Britiſh ſubjeQs for of 
the ſake of keeping their eſtates, this will eontri- e 
bute to the ſpeedy peopling this province, and no. of 
doubt render the ſettlements conſiderable very =. 
ſoon, eſpecially as the land in this province is | 
moſtly very good, vaſtly preferable to the eaſtern IM. bo 
province, its ſoil being capable of producing all 1 
the valuable commodities of rice, indigo, wine, for 
oil, &c. in the greateſt abundance ; and its ſitu- chi 
ation for trade is extremely good, having the Ri- W P* 
ver Miſſiſſippi for its weſtern boundary. * 
They already carry on a very conſiderable but 
trade with the Indians, and export great quanti- let, 
ties of deer-ſkins and furs. The. French inhabi- oy 
tants here raiſe conſiderable quantities of rice, and ry 
build ſome veſſels. - _ ner 


"There are at preſent, as I am told, about 6000 
inhabitants in this province, which increaſe very 
ſaſt, it being much more healthy and inviting than 
Eaſt Florida; eſpecially the weſtern parts upon 
the banks of the Miſſiſſippi, where it is ſaid to be 
. agreeable enough to Engliſh conſtitutions. In 
ſhort, it is not to be doubted but that in a few 
years this will be a rich and flouriſhing province, 
nature having denied it nothing that is neceſlary 
to make it ſo; 1 8 


be 
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The country, taken together, muſt appear to 
be no ſmall part of the Britiſh empire, or at leaſt 
of no, mall importance to it, if we conſider its 
extent, the number of its inhabitants, the variety 
of its Produce, - and the great increaſe of trade 
and navigation: thereby occaſioned. dos; 
There. are in this country no. leſs than one mil- 
lion fix hundred thouſand. Britiſh ſubjeAs. From 
Its ſcyeral, ports anaually ſail between three and 
four thouſand | veſſels, laden with the produce of 
this, to other countries; the greateſt part of which 
produce is given in exchange for goods of Britiſh 
manufacturing or importing; ſo that that which 
but a few years ago was an inconſiderable rivu- 
let, may now be compared a ſtream of wealth, 
lowing into the ſeat of. the, Britiſh - empire, con- 
tinually increaſing,, and growing more and more 
inexhauſtible, and ſending forth A rents varigty 
of riches every year. | 
FFF 
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H E fans on the continent of Nonh 
America are moſtly retired from the ſea- 
coaſts (where formerly they were very numerous) 
into the interior or weſterly parts of the country, 
en Ove ae mitos 
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few of. them being to be found within leſs than 
two or three hundred miles of the ſea: for tho” 


many of them have been chriſtianiſed; and in 
ſome meaſure civiliſed, and parcels of lands have 


been allotted them in ſeveral of the Britiſhi c6lo- 
nies, where they have been formed into ſocieties ; 
yet it is obſervable, that, 'in proportion as they 


lay by their ſavage cuſtoms, and eonform to our 


methods of living, they dwindle away, either be- 
cauſe theſe methods are diſagreeable and noxious 


to their conſtitutions, or elſe (which I am inclined 
to believe is the caſe) when ſettled among the 
Engliſh, they have greater opportunities of pro- 
_ curing ſpirituous liquors, of which they are gene- 
rally, male and. female, inordinately fond: and 


very little care has ever been taken to prevent 


thoſe, who are inclined to take advantages of 


them in trade, for debauching them; by which 
means, where there were confiderable ſettlements 


of them, a few years ſince, their name is now al- 


moſt totally extindt. Thoſe who ſtill remain 
have moſtly joined themſelves. to other nations in 
the interior country, who have generally erected 


their towns upon the banks of lakes and. rivers, 


| where they enjoy ſea-coaſts of their own, to all. | 
their purpoſes, as effectually as if they olbenk 


the eaſtern ſhore of the continent. 


The principal rivers in North America are, 


St. Lawr ence, communicating with the ſea at: 
| the. 


1 
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the Gulf of Sr. Lawrence; the Miſſiſſipi, which 


tows into the Gulf of Mexico; and the Chriſti- 


noux, Which diſcharges itſelf: into Hudſon's Bay. 


There are great numbers, of ſmaller note, that join 


theſe in their courſe fromthe. n ente the: coun- 


try to- err ſea. 


* dene KECK wee 
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H 1 8 river 0 its riſe aids of two 


thoufand miles from its mouth, at a lake 
led by the Indians Nippiſſong, (which in their 
language ſignifies a large body of water) ſituate 
north-weſt from Lake Superior, in latitude 52 


degrees north. The northerly” bank of this lake 


is a bog? or moraſs, that is near four hundred 


miles long from north-eaſt to ſouth- weſt, and a- 


bout one hundred and fifty miles broad. North 


of this bog is a ridge of mountains, extending 


from north - eaſt to ſouth-weft, the whole length 
of the marſhy country, and beyond it to the weſt- 
ward. Theſe mountains are very high and ſteep, 
and are called by the Indians the Head of the 
Country, meaning thereby that they are ſituated 


in the center, and are the higheſt land on the 


continent of North-America; which indeed 
ſeems to be the caſe: for, ſouth-eaſt of theſe riſes 
: | the 
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the River St. Lawrence, having its courſe from 
thence ſouth - eaſterly, north-eaſt riſes the River 
Chriſtino, and tuns north eaſtwardly; and from 
the ſouth, and ſouth-weſt of theſe mountains riſes 
the Miſſiſſippi, and .runs ſoutherly: ſo that by theſe 
rivers the” continent is divided into ſo many de- 
partments, as it were, from a ach which is 
che before-mentioned mountains. | 
The Indians who inhabit — 3 Nip. 
ſong, the head of the River St. Lawrence, are 
* called the Lake Indians or Nippiſſongs, and are 
in number about five or ſix thouſand men. They 
chiefly Jive upon the weſt, ſouth, and ſouth-eaſt 
of the lake, and on the iſlands in it, where the 
lands are tolerably good; the other parts being ei- 
ther marſhy or mountains. Their country is. of 
conſiderable extent, but of very difficult acceſs; on ; on 
which account they have never had but very little 
commerce with the Engliſh or French. They have 
no fire- arms, but hunt with bows and arrows. 
They have little or no war er connections with 
any other tribe of Indians, but live almoſt as in- 
dependent as if they had a whole world to them- 
ſelves. They ſometimes go thro* the Chriſti- 
naux country to Hudſon's Bay, and purchaſe ſome 
cloathing from the company; but their chief 
clcathing. is the produce of their own country, 
the ſkins of the beaſts. They never. ſhave or cut 


the hair from their heads or any part of their bo- 
Aiies, 
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dies, on which account the other Indians eſteem 
them a very ſavage. and unpolite. herd, and do nit 5 
chuſe any correſpondence or connections with a 


people ſo rude and uncultivated. Their food is 


ſuch as the lake and wild deſarts afford them, ſuch i 
as deer, mooſe, bear, beaver, &c. and in the lake 


are in great abundance .a kind of fiſh called the 


ſucker; and in ſome places is found a kind of 
wild maiſe or rice, which they make uſe of. They 
never pretend to plant or improve the land by la- 


bour. _ | 
From -hence 52 PE alba St. Lawrence runs 


through a rough, broken, uninhabited country. 


to Lake Superior, having in its eourſe ſeveral 
falls or cataracts; the moſt remarkable of which 


is about fifteen miles from the lake where the 


water falls perpendicular from a great height. 
The river is here a quarter of a mile wide; 3 A 

rock extends ſtrait acroſs the ſtream, over which 
it falls with a noiſe that may be heard at the diſ- 


tance of ſeveral miles. Below theſe falls is great 
plenty of fiſh, eſpecially trout, which are very 


large and good. At the entrance of the river in- 
to the lake is a town of Indians, called the Sou- 
ties or Attawawas; which nation inhabit all along 
at the mouths of the rivers that fall into 
Lake Superior, and on the north of the lakes 


Mechigan and Huron. They can raiſe about 


12,c00 fighting men. Theſe Indians are more 
improved 


— 
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improved than the Nippiſſongs, having had con- 


ſiderable commerce with the French. The 


live in houſes or huts that are built in the Wel 
of cones; the baſe is generally from ſixteen to 
twenty feet wide, containing commonly ten or 
twelve perſons; the top of che cone is left open 
for about two feet, which aperture ſerves them 
both for a chimney and window, their fire being | 
kindled in the center. To render theſe huts a 
defence againſt the cold, &c. they cover them 
with mats of ruſhes, which they have the art.of 


weaving and placing in ſuch a manner as to ren- 
der them warm and comfortable, and their ap- 


pearance is very elegant, diſcovering the exadleſt 


order and good workmanſhip. When they re- 


move for any time from one place to another 


for the ſake of hunting, fiſhing, or any other 
convenience, they carry this external covering 
with them: by which means they are able, in a 
very ſhort time, to ereft new towns, with all 
the elegance and convenience of their old ones. 


They generally change their habitations in ſpring 


and autumn, ſpending the ſummer- ſeaſon upon 
the banks of the rivers and lakes, where they fiſh 
and raiſe. corn, and the winter among the moun- 
tains, ſometimes two or three hundred miles 
diſtant, for the ſake of better hunting; and the 
food you meet wich among them, is according to 
the ſeaſon in which you viſit them, They, as. 


yet, * 


a” 
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yet, make but little uſe of ſpirituous liquors, nor 
d they mätufacture any kind of drink, except 
the juice of the maple-tree, of which they like- 


wiſe make ſüugar; but live upon the ſimple gifts 
of nature when in health, and when fick, 'the 


woods and fakes furhiſh! them with all the drags 


they make uſe of; in the application of which 
ſome indeed are allowed to excel in fill, but aſk 
no fee or reward for their trouble. And altho? 


there is ſuch a thing as private property among 


them, which they transfer to one another, by 


way of bargain and exchange, and if taken out 
or the compaſs of fair dealing, the aggreffor is 


ſtigmatiſed, and puniſhed with diſdain; yet no 
individual or family i is allowed to ſuffer by pover- 
ty, fickneſs, or any misfortune, while their 
neighbours can ſupply their wants; and all this 


from the ſimple natural cbhſideration, that they 


and their families are liable to the ſame unhippy 
circumſtatices' they fee their friends in. 5 
At the north of Lake Superior f is another tribe 
or diviſion of theſe. Indians, who call themſelves. 
the Bulls; theſe inhabit round the Bay, called by 


the prench er duouft, or the Norch- Bay. They: 


differ not much tom the Soutſes f in their man- 
ner; they can Taife about four thoufand. fighting 
men. They are originally of ide Souties, or 

Attawawas nation, is as evidently appears by the 
affinity * the two languages; for they can 


perfectly 
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perfectly underſtand one another. 
trade of theſe northern Indians i is to Hudſon's 


Bay, where they carry fur and ermine in great 


abundance, and en for, ben arms, 


Ac. en 
Yale Superior is "upwards of, two en 


m les in circumference, and very deep, except- 
ing near the weft end, where are. ſeveral iſlands; 


and near where the river joins it is alarge iſland, 
ſeparated from the main by a Rrait, of no more 
than five or {1x miles wide. The foil of this il 
land is very good, and on it are ſeveral Indian 
towns. The banks to the north, ſouth, and eaſt 
are very high and ſteep in ſome, — being 
more than two hundred, feet above the ſurface of 
the water, and almoſt perpendicular: 5 o that it 
is very difficult landing at any place, except 

where the rivers fall; in. On the north and eaſt · 
of this lake, the lands are broken and mountain- 
ous, intermixed with many ſmall ponds, and 
brooks of water; on the ſouth and. weſt: of the 
lake, after you leave the banks, the country is 
level and good quite to the Miſſiſſippi, having large 
plains covered with tall graſs; there being ſcarce 
any trees or under- wood upon them for hundreds 
of miles together: in other places, the oak, ma- 
ple and locuſt trees are lofty and fair, There are 
tome good iſlands in che north. Need of this lake, 
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of forty or fifty miles in length from nor: to 
ſouth; but not near ſo wide. 

The Indians in this tetritory 3 enjoy in 
the greateſt plenty what they look upon to be the 
neceſſaries, and even the luxuries of life. Here 
are fiſh, fowl, and beaſts of every ſize and kind, 
common to the climate, in the greateſt abun- 
dance; nor do 1 ſce any reaſon why this ſhould 
not become a rich and valuable country, ſhould 
it ever be inhabited by a civiliſed people. It has 
rivers, it has a ſea of its own, which. make great 
amends for its inland ſituation, by, facilitating - 
trade and commerce from one part of the country 
to another, by a cheap and eaſy con veyance; nor 
do the Indians entitely neglect this advantage, 
but make great uſe of canoes on the rivers and 
lakes; which veſſels they make of the bark of 
virch, ſpruce, or elm; thoſę made of the former 
are much the beſt and largeſt, and will carry 
from four or. five hundred to two thouſand weight, 
and are a kind of veſſel well ſuited to this coun- 
try, being ſo light that a ſingle Indian will carry 
one of a "olhdiing ſize, when they come to any 
clift or cataract, till _—_ think Ane take > 
water again. | be 4 7 

The River St. . How 1 "FIG 
Superidr to Lake Huron, upwards of one hundred 
and fifty miles, and joins it about twenty miles 
<alt of the Straits of Michlimakana. The 

ſtream 


— 
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ſtream here is: generally very rapid, and has one 
conſiderable fall, round which the Indians are ſow 


| 
| 
1 


| obliged to carry their canoes when they paſs this 5 
| way. The land adjacent to the river between the 1 
two lakes is broken and hilly ; but mueh of it is 7 


| capable of being improved to good advantage. h * 


| The timber is thick and lofty; and iron ore is ber 

| here found in the greateſt plenty, and it is ſaid to 2 
be the beſt in America; and here are ſtreams ſuf- Ks, 
| ficient for all kinds of water-works ove 


A little to the weſt of where the river | Joins 
Lake Huron, is a town of Souties, or Ottawa | 7 
was Indians) who came here from the ſouth of 


Lake Superior, their original country; and to 155 
the north- eaſt of the lake is another town of - 7 
the fame Indians; and on the weſt- ſide of the of 1 


lake the Saganongs inhabit at the head of a bay, deft 
called Saganong Bay. There are alſo ſeveral' 


towns of the Souties, or ' ' Ottawawas, upon the * 
| river flowing into the eaſt and ſouth eaſt of the Lak 
VM lake. Theſe Indians have much the m cuſ- 1 
| I toms as thoſe on Lake Superior. * 
The LAKE HURON is of a triangular form 3 Li 

one of the extremities. points to the north-eaſt, 53k 

where a conſiderable ſtream flows into it, called 2 
| the Souties River, from which there is but a the f 
| ſhort carrying-place to the Attawawas River, 1 


that joins St. Lawrence River near Montreal. 
Another extremity points to the north-weſt, at 
£ 108511 the 


© 
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the Straits of. Michlimakana; the other to the 
ſouth, where the River: St. Layrence ſues out 
as from the point of a heart. 3 : 

This Lake is about goo. miles in Sxcumſe- 
rence: the country on the north and north · weſt 


of it is rocky and "mountainous z on the ſouth- 


eaſt che land is low, and covered with, tall tim- 
ber, ſuch as white pine, oak, Walnut, aſh, 
maple,, &c. on the ſouth-weſt, between Lake 
Huron and the Lake Mechigan, the country is 
level and plain, having very few trees upon it of 
any kind; the, ſoil is tolerably good. 

Tbis wide extended plain is: covered with call 
graſs, among which are deer, elke, bears, ra- 
coons, &c. in great plenty. | 

This country, alſo abounds in a; a great wur 
of land and water fowls, and indeed ſeems to be 
deſtitute of nothing that 1s neceſſary to ſupply the 
natural wants of the human ſpecies. 

The number of Indians that inhabit round 
Lake Huron is about 3000, boo of which are 
warriors, or fighting men. 

LAKE MECHIGAN is} ſituated 1 from 
Lake Huron, and is very much of the ſame form, 
excepting that it is longer, extending further to 
the ſouth, There is a communication between 
the two lakes, by a ſtrait called the Strait of 


Michlimakana. It is fifteen miles wide, and 
5 forty 


7 


fourſcore pounds. 
adjacent countries annually reſort hither for the 
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forty in length, running nearly caſt from the 


north of Lake Mechigan. 
On the north-end of Lake Mechigal are ſe- 
veral towns of Indians. At the ſouth extremity 


the River St. Joſeph flows into it, about 300 
miles weſt of Detroit. 


The country between the two lakes is level, 


and generally of an excellent ſoil, the timber 
lofty and fair. It is well watered by a variety 
of ſtreams, running ſome into one 1 ſome 
into the other. 

At the point adjoining Lake | Mechigan, and 
for five or ſix miles from it, ſouth, the land is 
ſandy. Here ftands our fort of Michlimakana, 


a good ſtockade, near twenty feet high. There 


are, at this place, ſome French inhabitants, who 


come here for the ſake of trading with thè In- 


dians, and for the trout- fiſnery, which is here 


very valuable, the trout in theſe ſtraits being - 


exceeding plenty, and of an extraordinary ſize; 
ſome have been taken er weighed _ wards of 
The Indians from all the 


fake of theſe fiſh, notwithſtanding which their 


numbers ſeem not to be diminiſhed. 


On the ſouth-eaſt ſide of Lake Mechigan are 
ſome towns of the Souties and at the ſouth end 
live the Pottawatamies, which nation likewiſe 


inhabit 


inhabit 
on th: 


Into tl 
riſes b 
which 
l; ve : a 1 
whoſe 
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ahabit the weſt-ſide, and have ſereral Villages 


on that part of the lake. 


The Indians round Lake Mechigan amount to 


about 4000 fighting men. a 
On the north-weſt: part of Lake Midi 


enters another ſtrait from the Green Bay. This 
trait is about 40 miles wide, and 100 long, 


and in it are many iſlands variouſly tranſpoſed, 
ſome of which ate inhabited by the Nele: 


mies, and others by the Attawawas. 


The GREEN BAY is of conſiderable extent. 


Into the north end of it flows a large river, that 


riſes between Lake Superior and the Miffiflippi, 
which is called the river of Foxes, on which 


live a nation of Indians, called the Fox Indians, 
whoſe number is not leſs than 4 or 5000 men; 
and further ſouthward the country is inhabited 


by the une whoſe corny is about 3 
men. 1 


The wide extended country upon this river, 3 
the Green Bay, and the ſtraits from thence to 
Lake Mechigan, is uniformly pleaſant, the ſoil 


good and fertile, and wants nothing but civiliſed 


induſtrious inhabitants to render it truly delight- 
ful. It is at preſent well ſtored with a variety 


of wild game, the natural flogks and herds of 1 its 
lavage inhabitants. 

The timber is tall, but not ſo dick as to pre- 
vent the growth of graſs, which is here very 
luxuriant, 
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luxuriant, it being, generally five of ſix feet high, * Wir 
| which ſufficiently indicates the goodneſs of, the 1 


ſgil., This invites hither, the greateſt; plenty of IN <1.) 
deer, elks, buffaloes, wild, cows, bears, beaven, nor. 


& c. add to theſe the fiſn with, which he, waters Fr 
teem, and it certainly appears a moſt deſirable. and! 
region, For the, air is not. leſs. agreeable; than the! WM 


ſoil. „ 


ö 5 „einen alk am tt, n 21 gi les gerat 
| The winters are never fovere,. and great: part of it: 
N of the year the country Wears a. verdure. | C16 olim a ve 
| Here likewiſe  groW.. ſpontaneouſly a/ great * prove 
| riety of grapes, which are agreeable: enough to ſettle 
the palate, ; and doubtleſs might be manufactured node 
| to advantage. The Indians have learned, that, Fren. 
| the juice of theſe grapes will make glad the heart a. 
8 of man, making from them 4 kind of rough Gree 
claret; but their want of knowledge how to a 

manage it properly, no doubt, renders it vaſt of Gy 

inferior to what it might be made, They de-, roye 

poſit this, liquor in their empty rum:kegs.. his 1 

country alſo produces a kind of wild oats, or limak 

Tice, which hath . already been mentioned as 1 85 
growing upon Lake Superior and Nippiſtong; Dinas 

but here it grows in the greateſt plenty in the the ſe 

ſhoal water, where a canoe may be loaded in a into I 

very ſhort time; it grows two or three feet a- Sacks 

bove the water. Its toſſel reſembles oats, but Laks 

the kernel is more. like rice. wad 500 y 
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corn, and have horſes in great plenty. Their 
cabins, or houſes, are like thoſe on Lake. Supe- 
rior, already deſcribed, | / | 

From this ſhort account of the Lakes Haro 


and Mechigan, the Green Bay, and the adjacent 
country, which I. am certain is no ways exag- 


gerated, nor even up to what will be found true 
of its beauty and ſertility, it muſt appear to be 
a very valuable territory, - capable of rich im- 
provernents, and that the promoting a ſpeedy 
ſettlement in it, and ſecuring its advantageous 
poſts, is even of a national importance. The 
French were ſo ſenſible of this, that they had 


advanced poſts at the River St. Joſeph, at the 


Green Bay, and at the Falls of St. Marie, at 
the time when Canada was ceded to the crown 


of Great Britain, all which have been ſince de- 


ſtroyed by the Indians; and the only poſt we 
now have In this part of the countty is at Mich- 
limakana, which is garriſoned with 100 men. 
From the ſouth point of Lake Huron, the 
River St. Lawrence runs extlerly; inclining to 
the ſonth' for about eighty miles, where it flows 


into Lake Erie in its way, paſſing thro': Lake 


dinclair, which is about twenty-five miles above 
Lake Erie. The river at Lake Huron is about 
500 yards wide, but much wider before it reach- 


5 
4 
H | ; 
4 ' . 
* 
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es the other Lake, there being ſeveral ſtreams 
which join it on each fide. 

The country on both ſides. the river is level 
and good, the timber is white pine, oak, maple, 
. &c. of a good growth. | 

The river where it enters Lake Sinclair, is 
divided into ſeveral branches, by which are 
formed fice- or ſix. iſlands of various dimenſions. 
The Lake Sinclair is nearly circular, and is a- 


* the Water; and near the lower end, on the eaſt- 
fide, a river enters it of a conſiderable bigneſs, 
f.om which by a ſhort carrying place is an eaſy 
conveyance to Lake Ontario, uſed by the Indians 
who inhabit the banks of this river, who ate a 
branch of the Souties or Attawawas. The land 
on the-weſt-ſide of the lake is alſo tolerably good, 
the timber chiefly-beach and maple. 

At the ſouth-ſide of the lake, where the t river 
St. Lawrence leaves it, it ſuddenly divides into 
two branches, forming thereby an iſland of con- 
ſiderable extent, ſituated near the-center-of it; 
the eaſtermoſt branch keeps a pretty ſtrait courſe, 
but that which turns to the weſtward forms 2 
large bay, leaving a point of land between that 


i 
| 
4 
5 
| 
| 


it returns and joins the other branch, forming 
the aforeſaid iſland in Go opening of the bay, 


bout eighteen miles. acroſs. ; On the eaſt ſide ure 
large marſhes of eight-or ten :ailes extent from | 


and the lake called Long Point. From this bay 
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und from thence keeps its courſe ſouthwardly to 


Lake Erie; the land on each fide of the river 


is level, good and fertile, quite from one lake 
to the other; on the eaſtward ſide of the river, 
a little below Lake Sinclair, is a town of the 
Attawawas, and further down towards Lake 
Erie, on the ſame ſide, is a town of Hurons 
the river between theſe two lakes is near 800 
yards wide; on the weſt-fide, below the before 
mentioned bay, is the fort of Detroit. The 
French inhabitants here are ſettled on both ſides 
of the river for about eight miles. When I took _ 
poſſeſſion of the country ſoon after the ſurrender 
of Canada, they were about 2500 in number, 
there 'being near-500 that bore arms (to whom 
1 adminiſtered oaths of allegiance) and near 300 


dwelling houſes. Our fort here is built of ſtocka- 


does, is about twenty-five feet high, and 1200 
yards in circumference; the fituation of this 
place is pleaſant, and the land very good; the 
inhabitants raiſe wheat and other grain in abun- 
dance, and have plenty of cattle, but they en- 
rich themiſelves chiefly by their trade with the 


Indians, which is here very large and lucrative. 


Below Detroit, on the ſame fide of the river, 
near where it enters Lake Erie, is an Indian 
town of the Pottawatamies, and below that the 
River Rouge, dr the Red River, enters it op- 
polite the weſt-end of an iſland, which divides 

a 2 the 
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- the River St. Lawrence into two branches as it dan 

flows into the lake; there are alſo a little above e 

this, two or three ſmaller iſlands, which are 

very beautiful; the river is here about two miles | 

- wide. | the £ 
Lake Erie is 300 miles in length, from the regul 


- ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt, and eighty or nine- bark. 
- ty miles wide at the weſterly end, and about Pen 
| forty at the lower end, where it tapers off to Ste 
ſeven or eight miles, before the river leaves it, {MW %'"* 
The river enters the lake at the north-weſt only f 
corner; and twenty or thirty miles ſouth of this, tribes, 
at the weſt-end of the lake, the river Miamce Th 
flows into it. This river has an eaſy communt- welt 
cation with the Ohio, by the river Walbach, The | 
there being no more than twelve niiles land- car- * 5 

| 5 and la 


_ between the two rivers*, 

At the ſouth-weſt corner of Lake Erie, the MW the 
Lake Sanduſky communicates with it, by a where 
ftrait of half a mile wide. wild g; 


The Lake Sanduſky is thirty miles i in length, ed 1 
and eight or ten miles wide. Into the ſouth- colonie 
weſt corner of this lake the river Sanduſky, . Lhe 
Huron, flows. Upon the banks of this river, M- clain 
and round the Lake Sn, the Huron 1 e 
ing 

* Half-way between FE river Miamee: nad the ards 

Straits of Sanduſky, the river Huron flows in, 00 49% 
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very pleaſant fertile country. This nation of 
Indians can raiſe about 6 or 700 fighting men. 
They differ ſomething} in their manners from 
the Souties, or any yet mentioned. They build 
regular framed houſes, and cover them with 
bark. They are eſteemed the richeſt Indians 
upon the whole continent, having not only horſes 
in great abundance, but ſome black cattle-and 
ſwine. They raiſe great quantities of corn, not 
only for their own uſe, but ſupply ſeveral other 
tribes, who purchaſe this article from them. 
The country of the Hurons extends 150 miles 
weſtwardly of the lake, and is 100 miles wide. 
The ſoil is not exceeded by any in this part of 
the world; the timber tall and fair; the rivers 


and lakes abound with a variety of fiſh, and here 


is the greateſt plenty of wild water-fowl of any 
where in the country. The woods abound with 
wild game. In a word, if peopled, and improv- 
ed to ad vantage, would equal any of the Britiſh 
colonies on the ſea coaſts. 

The country on the ſouth ſide of Lake Ecie 
is claimed by the Five Nation Indians, but not 
inhabited by them; they keep it for the ſake of 
hunting. This alſo is a fine level country to- 
vards the ſouth, from the lake, for ſeveral 
les, having many ſtreams flowing thro' it in- 
to the lake, from the high lands between this 

H > and 


= 


1 


dans are ſettled in ſeveral different towns, in a 
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and the Ohio. Our fort at Preſque Iſle is upon 
this ſide of the lake, about 100 miles from the 
eaſt · end. From this fort is a carrying: place of 
about twelve or fourteen miles to the French 
Creek, a branch of the Ohio. The country 
from this fort, down to where the river flows 
out of the lake, is ſomewhat recky and hilly; 
up a river that flows into the eaſt- end of the lake, 
about ten miles ſouth - of where St. Lawrence 
leaves it, is a town of the Five Nation Indians. 
The country on the northward: fide of the: lake 
is alſo level, the timber tall, but not near ſo 
good as on the ſouth-ſide. There are ſeveral 
ſtreams which water this country, and flow in- 
to the lake on this ſide. This country is inhabi- 
ted, or rather frequented by the Meſſiſſaugau In- 
dians, who tarry no longer in a place than. wild 
game is plenty in it. They are a branch of the 
Souties, or Attawawas. Upon this fide of the 
lake, and oppoſite to Preſque Iſle on the other 
ſide, is a peninſula called Long Point, which 
extends into the lake 250 miles, and is fix miles 
wide in the wideſt place, but where it joins the 
main not more than 100 yards. | 
There are alſo ſeveral iſlands in the lake, 2 
the weſt-end, which, tho' ſomewhat. rocky, 
are good land, and might be improved to ad- 
Vantage. | 
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From the eaſt-end of Lake Erie, the river 
St. Lawrence runs north-eaſterly, inclining to the: 
north, about fifty miles, to Lake Ontario. Near- 
ly oppoſite to where it iſſues out of the lake, is 
a new fort, erected on the northerly ſide, called 


Soon after the river forms itſelf, 
the current is rapid, on account of the rocks and: 


falls in it, for about a mile; over which, not- 
withſtanding, we work up veſſels by the help 


of windlaſſes. A little below theſe ripples are: 


ſeveral ſmall iſlands, and at about ſix or ſeven 


miles | diſtance the river is divided into two 
branches, by the ſouth-weſt end of the Great 
land, which extends almoſt: down to Little 
Niagara Fort, and contains no leſs than 40,000 
acres of land, which -is- very good. The coun- 
try on both ſides the river to Little Niagara ap- 
pears to be. good and TAME and is TIP un- 
inhabited; 

Little Niagara Fort is nocking1 more- than a 
ſtockade, and is about two miles diſtant from 
the eaſterly end of the Great Iſland, on the eaſt- 
de of the river. | 

Near this fort is a remarkable fall; « or cataract; 


in the river, which deſerves a particular deſcrip- 


tion. This cataract is called the Falls of Nia- 
gara, which, in the language of the Five Nati- 
ons, ſignifies a fall of water. The courſe of 
the river here is ſouth-ſouth-eaſt, - and about 

H 4 half 
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Half a mile wide, where the rock croſſes it, not 
4 in a dire& line, but in the form of an halſmoom 
Above the fall is an iſland of about half a mile 
in length, the lower end of which comes to the 
edge of the fall. The current of the river above 
the iſland is quite flow ;- but as, it approaches 
fwiftly, and, before it comes to the fall, wick 
ſuch violence, as often throws the water to a 
conſiderable height, eſpecially. on the weſt:{fide- 
of the iſland, the whole ſti eam appearing in 
foam, for even here the deſcent is equal to the 
ſide of a pretty ſteep hill. When it comes to 
the perpendicular fall, which is an hundred and 
fifty feet, no words can expreſs the conſternati- me 
on of travellers at firſt view, ſeeing 19 great 2 as 
body of water falling. or rather vielently 4lirown, the 
from ſo gieat an height, upon the rocks below, 


ich i 3 this 
from which it again rebounds to a very great ws 
height, appearing white as ſuow, being all can. I 80 


verted into foam, thro" thoſe. repeated violent il 48 
agitations. The noiſe of this fall is often heard 
at the diſtance of fifteen miles, and ſometimes gutt 


4 much further. The vapour ariſing from che fall ficia 
e fomctimes be den 314 great dle, . u 

4 pearing Uke a cloud, or pillar of ſmoak, and in is N 
| it the appearance of a rainbow, whenever the ſun ficat 
| and the poſition of the traveller favours. Many ſhoc 
| beaſts and fowls here * their lives, by at- 

| 125 ER 1 tempting 
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tempting to ſwim or croſs the ſtream | in the ra- 
pids, and are-found daſhed in pieces below ; and 
ſometimes the Indians have met with the like 


fate, either thro” their careleſſneſs or drunkenaeſs, 
There are ſmaller falls in the river! for ſeveral 


miles below, which renders it unnavigable. The 


bank of the river, on the eaſt- ſide from the fall 


downwards, is 300 feet high, till you come to 


another fort of outs, diſtant from Little Niagara 
nine miles, and this length they are obliged to 
carry by land, on account of the rapids above 
and below the cataract. The land on the other 
ſide riſes gradually, and perhaps no place i in the 
world is frequented by ſuch a number of eagles 

as this, invited hither by the carnage before 


2 that is here made of deer, elks, | 


bears, &c. on which they feed. The land on 
the weſt-ſide of the river St. Lawrence, from 
this fort; or landing place, to Lake Ontario, 
is owned by the Meſſiſſaugaus, and is. tolerably 


good: The timber is chiefly. cheſnut. The 
eaſterly fide is owned by the Five Nations, and 


is thinly. timbered with lofty daks, which, at 


firſt view, one would be apt to think were arti- 


ficially tranſpoſed. The river enters Lake On-. 


tario at the ſouth-weſt corner, at which place 


is Niagara Fort, an handſome, well. built forti- 


fication, of conſiderable ſtrength. 'A large bay 


ſhoots up from the entrance of the river weſt- 
o H 5 | 1 Ward. 
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ward. The form of this lake is oval, being 
about 260 miles i in length, and oo Rae's in Wan 
middle. ; Ew CIT IP 7 — 8 1 8 
The country « on the wet and- ports of I 
lake, down to the river Toronto, conn is about. 
ty miles, is very good. tha 3 
At the  weſt-end a river runs in, 6000 which 

are catrying· places, both to Lake Sinclair' and- 
Lake. Erie, or to rivers that flow into them. . 
The country upon the lake, between $; 
Lawrence and Toronto, is inhabited- or owned. 
by the Mefliſſaugaus, and, by. the fair and lofty 
timber upon it, is a good ſoil. Here is likewiſe 
great plenty of grape · vines. By one of the branch- 
es of the river Toronto is an eaſy communication 
with the rivers flowing into Lake Huron. Up- 
'wards of an hundred miles from Toronto, at the 
north · eaſterly corner of the lake, the river Cata-. 
raqua flows. into it; there are likewiſe: ſeveral 
ſmaller ſtreams between theſe. From Cataraqua 
is a car: rying-place to the Attawawas River, 
which j jo ns St. Lawrence near Montreal. This 
country is alſo owned by the Meffiſſaugaus, as 
far northward as Cataraqua; they likewiſe claim 
all the weſt-ſide of Lake Ontario, and north of 
| Lake Erie, but live a roving unſettled life, liter- 
ally without any continuing city, or abiding 


| habitation, | as hath deen e ee of 


| nem. 


At 
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as hs eaſterly corner of the lake flows in the 
River Oſwego, where we have another fort 
erected, and a garriſon kept up of a conſiderable 
force this:.1 is about 200. miles from Niagara. 
The River Oſwego riſes from the Oasoida 
Lake, which is about thirty miles in length. At 
the eaſt-end of this lake ſtands a royal block- 


houſe, to command az ferry. over the Seneca 


River. The Oneoida Lake is diſtant: fifty or 


ſixty, miles from the Lake Ontario. From the 


Mohock (and conſequently. with: nn Ri- 
ver, by the way of the Wood: Creek! 
Ihe county upon the Lake, benden Gtes- 
go and Sto Lantenat i feveband. good nn | 
ral miles ſrom the lake. ttt tt Se 0354 
This country: is oed by the Fe Nationd. | 
T here-are; ſeveral. rivers flowing thro'- it to the 
lake ; the moſt conſiderable is the River Sable, 
which joins. the lake eighty or ninety miles eaſt 
of. Niagara, and riſes near a branch of the Ohio. 
There are ſeveral. falls upon it, and one higher 
than the, Falls af: Niagara. The ſtreamiis· about 
200 feet, wide, for a great way up, It is very 
much concealed from the, traveller, as he paſſes. 
it on the Lake, by an iſland fituated:: before. the 
mouth, of, 1tv;: About 1 50 miles up this river, are 
thoſe remarkable ſprings, greatly. eſteemed by 
the Inglaps; as a temedy for almoſt: every diſeaſe3 
they, 


—— . 
latin 1! 
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they are called the oil · prings, on accoutit of an 


oleous ſubſtance chat iſſues forth. with tlie water, 
and riſes upon che ſurface of it. Flle Indlaus uſe 
theſe ſprings for conſumptions, aſthmas, and va. 
rious internal diſorders, by drinking the water; 
and for rheumatick paiis, ſtrains; diſtocations, 


Kc. by bathing, with great ſucceſs. | A little fur- 
ther eaſt ward t in the river: Arundicat And 
Chineſe. 8 9 „1% 
In tbe rivers Wh Lake Onturld md 
in great plenty during the ſummer-ſcaſon; ahd 
at the entrance of the river St. Lawrence ate, 
during the winter ſeaſon, an abundance of a kind 


of fiſh, called white-ifh,' which ſeems to he pe · 


culiar to this place, there being nohe ſuch any) 


where elſe in America, excepting ſome few at 


Long Point, nor can I learn that any ſuch are 


to be ſeen in Europe. In ſummer they diſap- 


pear, and are ſuppoſed to lie during that ſeaſon 
in the deep water, out of ſound ing. They are 

about the ſize of ſſiad, and very agreeable te the 
palate. Here is great plemy of water -f, and 


game of all Kinds: common 10 the climate. In a 


word, the country round this lake is pleafant, and 
apparently benen Wd" WW of geen im. 


in e 25 bah el BH; 
T Tab Murlolighete tes Aout) de ug 
cent to the lake; hut at ſorne diſtanee from i, 
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_ The'river St. Lawrence takes its leave of Lake 
Ontarid at the north eaſte corner of its ; Near the 


lake it is ten or twtive miles wide; having ſevetrat 


iſlands in it; vn lone of whichy the moſt northerly, 


at the head of the rifts, is a ſmall fortteſs, orected 
by the French, and now kept up by us. A 


little ſouthꝭ of this illand al conſiderable ſtream 
flows in; which riſts nean Hudſon's: River, and 
is called Oſwegbechy, and has frequent falls aftet 
you aſcend ãt forty: or fifty miles. The above- 
mentioned "iſland is about twenty miles down 
from the lake: Here the river grows narrower. 
From Lake Ontario to the Cedars, the pre- 
ſent — boundary of the province of Que- 
bec, is about eighty miles, and from thence to 
Lake St. Francis, which mày be called the next 
ſtage: of * mne is nearly; the. ſame dif- 
tance: i; 
On ther ſouth-ſide of the: eth at the betten 


of the rifts;. is à ſmall village of the Five Nati- 


ons, arid another ori the ſame ee Mon- 
trans E 

In the river; land in the Lake Se. Fraticis, 
we bye iflands, which are moſtly ſettled by 


the F Wan in to Loy m 1 Que- 


bee. 
bee 1 fides' the river is ol | 


bly good, and we n of N 
fands in 


'On 
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On the northerly-ſide of the Lake St. Francis, an 
the Attawawas River flows in and joins the river eai 
St. Lawrence, as hath been already mentioned. A 
The Attawawas riſes eaſt of Lake: Superior, br 
from a ſmall lake, where is an Indian tribe, who. the 
call themſelves Roundocks ; and oppoſite: to the WI 
north - eaſt· corner of Lake Huron is another ſmall: co 
lake, which the Iudians call Nippifſong (in their th: 
lang age a lake.) The ſtream which flows from Tl 
it is joined by another of ſome: conſiderable. big- co 
neſs, that riſes from ſeveral ſmall lakes among the bo 
mountains. Where theſe two rivers. unite are ch 
many iſlands, which render the paſſage very difſi pre 
cult to find From the heail-of-the:weſt branch aft 
of this river, there is but a ſhort portage to ano- ou 
ther that falls into Lake Huron, by which way lig 
our traders ſometimes carry their goods to and ve 
from the Indians in this part of the country; but 
this way is much more difficult than-that of Ni- Ca 
agata, being obſtructed by a great number of falls, up 
round which they are obliged. to .carry:their:goods. the 
and Canoes. | lr WH ro 
There is another very ſmall ſettlement of! the th 
ReanJocks: upon the river, between the iſlands of 
and its junction with the river St. Lawrence ga 
which junction, after a ſouth · eaſt · courſe, is by an 
three different channels; one flows into the 
Lake St. Francis, and the other two form the of 
| Iland of Jeſus, north of Montreal, and meet bu 


and. 
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and unite with the river St. W at we. 


| eaiſt- end of the Iſland MontreailuUu. 


The country upon the banks of this river- is4 
broken, and not very good, till-you-come neat 
the river St. Lawrence. The timber is chiefly 
white pine, of a tall growth. The winters are 
cold, and lubject to deep ſnows, much more ſo 
than the main river, as we have traced it down. 
There is, however, great plenty of beaver in this 


country, and the river, for ſome way up, a- 


bounds with. ſalmon, which two articles ate the 
chief ſubſiſtence of the Indians reſiding here, who 
pretend not to keep any animals but dogs. , But. 
after all; even this country, by a eiviliſed induſtri- 
ous people, might be rendered fertile and de- 
lightful, beyond many in the world that arg. naw; 
very populous... 

There are ſeveral Coatings, of the St. John's 1 
Cape Sable, and ſeveral other tribes of Indians, 
upon the ſtreams falling into St. Lawrence from 
the ſouth, between that and Nova Scotia, and 


round the gulf of St Lawrence, between that and 1 


the Bay of Fundy, and the coaſts of the province 
of Main, whoſe chief ſubſiſtence is the wild 
game of the country, for they raiſe but _ _ 
and keep no cattle. 

There are alſo ſome Sadly upon the north-ſide 


of St. Lawrence, near Quebec. called. — : 


but none of ** great account. 


1 


About thirty or forty miles below Quebec, a. 


river flows in from the notth, that heads near in 
Hudſon's Bay, or James River, on the banks of fi: 


which live ſome other tribes of the Roundocks; 


but all the Indians of the lakes excepting the Hu - ha 

| rons and Five Nations, have at affinity in their. or 
ſ language, and 7 3 enen 0. * ur 
ſame nation bo 
From this account of PI country! 1 . hs an 

river St. Lawrence, above. what is now called .of 


the province of Quebec, there feems a proſpect 1 in | 
| future, not only of a flouriſhing province, but 4+ X 
= rich and great kingdom, exceeding in extent of L 
territory moſt' of the kingdoms in Europe. and 
exceeded by few; if any, in the fertility of its 
foil, or the falubrity of its air, and in its preſent 
uncultivated ſtate, abounding with many of the | " 


neceſſaries and conveniencies- of life; and tho” ad] 
it has no open communication with the ſta, 'yet\ bet 
great amends: are made for this defect by its nu - me 
merous lakes and ſtreams running to and from cor 
them, by which there is an eaſy communication 7 
from one part of the country to another, almoſt cot 


| throuph the whole. In a word, there is no part th 
of North America at preſent diſcovered, except bot 
ing that on the Miſſiſſippi, that apprars better : 
worth ſettling, improving, and defending than rou 


this. It is in many reſpects preferable to any of 
the colonies on the fca-coafſts; excluſive mn 8 


7 & md 
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improvements, and hasa «Bog GO . 
fix of them. 


This country, if any in Aeris,” will always: 


have the advantage of the fur and peltry trade, 
on account of its large lakes, and the extended 
 uninhabirable "country to the northward of it, 
both of which will tend to keep up that valuable 
and lucrative branch of © commerce Fey to "_ end 
of time. e bh 


aux w gd GG derer 
The RIVER CHRISTINO. 


Es river is ſo called from the indem : 
the Chriſtinaux, who poſſeſs the country 


. to it. Its higheſt ſource is, as hath 
been mentioned, at the north-eaſt of the central 
mountains, called by the Indians Fe Head of the 


country. 


It riſes in ſeveral ſtreams, all whi ch bend their 
courſe towards Hudſon's Bay, and fall in with each 
other at different places, till, in the courſe, of a- 
bout 150 miles from the ſource, they all unite, 
by Which confluence a very large bay is formed, 


round which 2 tribe or diviſion of Chriſtinaux. 


lives. 
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As you advance further down the river, chere 
are ſome few lakes, but none large, or delerring of. 


a particular deſcription. 


There are ſeveral ſmall fireams wich flow i In; 


on each ſide of the river, from a low boggy coun- 
try, by which its waters are increaſed, till final- 


bb it diſcharges, itſelf: into Hudfan's.. Bay, near. 5 


200 miles north of York Fort, and about 590. 


miles from the before · mentioned mountains. 5 
The country adjacent to this river. is- vaſtly i in- 
Ferior to that on the lakes and the river St. 
Lawrence, as may well be ſuppoled from its 
northerly ſituation, it. lying between 55. and 60 
degrees of north latitude. The winters are long 
and ſevere, the ſnow . deep, and continues on the 
earth great part of the. year. The ſoil is cold and 
barren, and ſcarcely capable of any valuable i im- 
provements ; 3. ſo that this country, excepting its 


wild game, ſeems to have very little to invite ny 


of the human ſpecies into it, or to ſobſiſt them 


upon when they viſit it. Ra 


Near the bay, and for a conſiderable way up | 


the river, the land is high, and fo thickly cover- 


ed with ſpruce, hemlock, &c. that it is difficult | 


to travel thro? it without being entangled, but 


nearer the mountains the ſoil is better. The ö 


timber here is beech and maple, tho' ſome 
it i is low and marſhy, and covered with hem- 


lock 


| children i in almoſt every other reſpect, they are. 
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bocky where it is-unfit for grain or ow of 4 


kind. 5 by 


There are in the river ſome kinds of fiſh, _ 


the beaver are taken here in great abundance, | 
and ſome ermines, elks, mooſe, © bears, &. 
There is alſo an animal reſembling the mooſe, 
but much ſmaller, which ſeems to be peculiar to 
this country. The fiſh and wild game are the 
ſole ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants, for they raiſe no- 


kind of grain, nor do they keep any n ex- 
cept dogs. 0 
The number of Indian warriors in this coun- 
try is ſuppoſed to be about 2000. They gene- 
rally cover their houſes, or huts, with the ſkins 
of wild beaſts, and not only make them warm and 
ſecure, but, according to their taſte, very neat 
and elegant. Theſe Indians have very near the. 
ſame language with thoſe on the lakes, and north 


of the river St. Lawrence; according to their 


own hiſtory, or account of themſelves, they all 


came round from A e into this country. 
Tho' the only hiſtory t ey have is a verbal one, 


handed down from father to ſon, they however 


pretend in this way to have an exact account 


for many generations back; and certain it is, 
that tho“ dN neglect the education of their 


extremely careful and ſolicitous in this way, ta. 
| ) Ms 


quite from Hudſon's Bay northward to the Straits 
* s a of 
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"acquaint them with. the hiſtory or ſtory of them 


anceſtors. 


Further north ward ſtill, are ſome 1 3 | 
that flow into Hudſon's Bay: but the country 


adjacent to them being ſtill more northerly, is 


inferior, if poſſible, to that of the Chriſtinaux. 

_ "The Indians who inhabit it are much the ſame; 
only this ſeems obſervable in general, that the fur- | 

ther north you travel on the American continent, 

the more ſavage and unimproved the nations _ ; 


pear to be. 


Theſe Indians, and eveniths Ch riſffinaux, rarely 
travel ſouth of the central mountains; ſome few: 
of the latter have been known to viſit our tradets 
at Lake. Huron and Meſhigan ; . but their chief. 
trade is to Hudſon's Bay, to which place the Nip 
piſſongs, round the lake of that name, ſometimes 


carry their furs thro* the country. of the Chri ſti- 


naux. It is probable that all theſe northern Indi- 
aus are only different tribes or diviſions of the 


fame nation, their manners, language, and Cud- 
toms, being ſrmilar. - 3 

From James's Bay, and along the coaſts of La- 
brador, the country is inhabited, or rather fre- 
quented by a nation called the Eſkimaux, who 
are a wandering unſettled generation, roving, in 
large parties during the ſummer-ſeaſon, and come: 
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of Belle Ifle, which: __ ſometimes croſs over to 1 


Newfoundland. 


| Theſe Indians give: a -difictent . account 1 0 


themſelves from the others: they ſay, that they 
croſſed Hudſon's Straits into this countty ; from 


which it is ſuppoſed, by ſome, that they came 
from Tartary ; and, indeed, their cuſtoms and 


methods of living favour this opinion. Not- 


withſtanding this prodigious extent of country 


over which they ramble, they are not very nu- 


merous, being but about 4000 men. They ſub- 
ſiſt chiefly upon animals which they take out 


of theſe northern ſeas, ſuch as whales, ſeals, and 


the like; and eat or rather devour and gorman- ; 


dize raw Meſh, when, they cannot * conveni- 
ency cook it. 

Theſe Indians cloathe e with the 
furs and ſkins of ſuch animals as they take in the 
woods and waters; during the winter-ſeaſon 


they abide in caverns under ground, and feed 


chief y on whale-oil and blubber, unleſs raw fleſh 
chance, to be thrown in their way. They travel 
chiefly by water, in a kind of canoes peculiar to 
themſelves, which. are ſo contriv ed as to ride 


through almoſt any ſtorm that can happen for, 


in caſe of bad weather, they can lace or incloſe 
themſelves in and keep dry, while the canoe is 


rolled over and over without damage. Theſe 


_ canoes 


19 Ao Account of 
"canoes are made of ſkins ſtretched over -a frame 
of ſmall timber, very near in the ſhape of the 
bark canoes, and then lined or ceiled over with 
ſkins; which lining or ceiling is ſewed faſt to 
the keel and the gunwale, and then left ſo long 
as to meet and lace together in the middle, if 
there ſhould be occafion. : 
In the center between the two ends is a partiti- 
on which divides the canoe into two apartments; 

in one of which, when a ſtorm threatens, or, 

there is danger of overſetting, one petſon is ſta- 
tioned, being laced up tight round the body with 
the aforeſaid lining, and, in cafe of overſetting, 
it is his buſineſs to right again, while the. other 
{for there is never more or leſs than two in a 
canoe when they venture far) is ſecurely incloſed 
at the other end They ſometimes venture ſe- 
veral leagues to ſea in thoſe -canoes in purſuit of 
whales, ſeals, &c. | 

Their chief trade is to our teh © on Jane's 
Bay, and with ſuch veſſels as Frequent” their 
coaſt for the ſake of trading with them. . 

The Indians on the Iſland of Newfoundland * 
appear to be much the ſame ſort with thoſe laſt 
mentioned. 

They are called cracks they both bear 


| the greateſt reſemblance of the wild beaſts of any 


Havages that we are acquainted with; on which 
| \ 5 account | 
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account they are conſidered an! hated as a bar- 
barous and beaſtly people by all other Indians in 
the neighbourhood, who have -but little com- 
merce or correſpondence with them. cn ets | 


"The MISSISSIPPI) 


\'H 18 river takes its riſe at the ech 
part of the central mountains, upwards 


of 3000 miles, as the river runs from its mouth 


at the Gulf of Mexico. Its higheſt ſource is a 


lake of conſiderable bigneſs, oppoſite to or north- 


weſt of which is a notch or opening in the 


mountain, from which a large ſtream flows to 


the lake, carrying*with it a red ſulphuredus fub- 1 
ſtance, by which the water is diſcoloured; on 
which account this is called the Red Lake. It 
has a fine fertile: country on the ſouth and ſouth- 
cat parts of it. 

The courſe of the Mi ppi from the Red 
Lake is nearly ſouth-weſt for upwards of two 
hundred iniles, where it is joined by a ſmaller 
ſtream from the weſtward, and its courſe is turn- 


ed nearly ſouth- eaſt for more than three hundred 
miles, where it is j-ined by the Muddy River, 
ind before that by another not ſo large, flowing 


to 
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to it from the north-eaſt. The Muddy River 
riſes. from the ſouth of the central mountains, 
out of the large bog before mentioned, and rum 
ſouth, inclining to the weſt, till it meets the 
Miſſiſſippi coming from the porth-weſt, alter 
which junction the fiver is near two miles wide, 
The current from thee head to this place is genet- 
ally pretty rapid, and has frequeat and large falls; 
but the country on both Les of the 1 river, and 
of the branches that flow into it, is exceeding 
fine and good. The timber lofty, but thin; 
the plains large, and fertile. The air and cli- 
mate, even quite to the head, moderate and 
agreeable. The winters ſhort, and rarely ſeveres 
though in the ſame latitude, further eaſtward, 
they. are quite the reverſe, it being obſervable, 
that, after you paſs the great lakes and Hudſqn's 
Bay to the weſtward, there is a very perceptible 
change in the air, and the further you travel 
weſtward, the more mild and temperate it grows, 
and the · country is more azrecable. and fertile. 
The lakes and rivers here abound with fiſh, and 
the wild oats or rice before · mentioned grows, 
here in great plenty. On the wide-extended 
plains are multitudes of wild catile, which muck 
reſemble the Spaniſh cattle. I here is alſo great 
plenty of deer, elks, buffaloes, and ſome bea- 


vers, hares and panthers, and wild fowh in abun- 
| | dane, | 
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8 dance, eſpecially turkeys, and another kind of 
4 wood : fowl,” much larger, and almoſt as tall as 
Y | 2 man; theſe run very ſwift, but cannot fly, 
— unleſs ĩt be from ſome eminence, and a ſmall 


ſpace: at a time. This fruitful country is at pre- 
ſent inhabited by a nation of Indians, called by 
the others, the White Indians, on account of 
their complexion, they being much the faireſt 
Indians on the continent; they have however 
Indian eyes,” and a certain guilty Jewiſh caſt 
with them. This nation is very numerous, be- 
ing able n We 20 and 30,090 Sghting 
mens 2; ©: 

They uſe no a Wage FOR win ab arrows, 
tomahawks, and a kind of wooden pikes, for 
which reaſon they often ſuffer greatly from the 
eaſtern Indians, who have the uſe of fire arms, 
and frequently viſit the White Indians on the 
banks of the eaſterly branch, and kill or capti- 
rate them in great numbers ; ſuch as fall alive 
into their hands, they generally ſell for ſlaves: 
Theſe Indians live in large towns, and have 

ious? houſes; they raiſe Indian corn, 
tame the wild cows, and uſe both their milk and 5 
fleſh ; they keep great numbers of dogs, and are 
very dexterous in hunting. They have. little or 

no commerce with any a thts at dre 
25 „ . NI n en "918 vad! 
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From the confluence of ihe Maddy River the 


| evils of the Miſſiſſippi is nearly: fouth for tua 
hundred, miles (the cutrent ſtrong, and e 
places rapid) Where it is joined by a large iſtream 
from thei weſt, which riſes four hundred miles 
from che central mountains, and its waters chief- 
y ſpring from the north and north - eaſterly part 
_ of the Miſauri Ridge, à chain, or rather a double 
chain of mountains, ſo called, which teach o, 
towards the Iſthmus of Darien. This is called! 
by the Indians the Bloody River, on aceoudat of 
the long and bloody wars: which have happened 


* 


-betweeh the Indians here and thoſe to the eaſt- 


ward. 4. 5 


| 3 med i farther 3 RIES" 
river flows in from the north-weft,/: which riſes: 

near the Bloody River. The, two taſt-niention-) 
= rivers are both inhabited by the Illinois In- 
dians, who like wiſe - poſſeſs the weſtern banks 
of the Miffiſſippi for ſeveral hundred miles, and 


till yen come to the river that flows into it from 


the enſt, and riſes near he Green Bay, having 
but u- ſhort carrying Place to the ſtreum that 


7 into ! and fo mam that falls as 
adjacent to ” this branch of the Mififippi ' 


was '6nce inllabited by the 'Minois"Iridians'4: Aut 


3215 are now ITE retired toe welk ſide pr 


countty 


— a” 


» 8 1 
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"0 magen ppi; :  ſortie few ſtill remain. at the | 
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mouth” the aforeſaid river, where the French. 
had likewiſe begun 7 a ſettlement, which exten - 
ed for Afty miles along the Mimffippi, and : a. con- 
ſiderable way up the River Illinois. There they 


raiſed excellent tobacco, and carried on a larg e. | ; 
trade with the Indians i up the. Miſifppi,. and on 


the lakes,” "They alſo raiſe here excellent wheat,. 
birley, and OR rains. They | Had formerly a, a 
good fort here, w 1 | garcifoned, for the protegti- | 


on of the colony; - but, ſince this place was ceded 


to the crown of Great Britain, the French have 
erected a garrifon on the other fide of the 1 river, ＋ 
where the greateſt part of the inhabitants' have 
retired ; 5 thoke of them who. were Germans . 
which there i is 2 conliderable_ number) choſe to 
tarry on this fide le, and become Britiſh ſubjects. 
Near this fört is a village. of Ladians; but Heir 
largeſt ſettleme t., is on the we t-lide, ſome miles . 
boi this, "where. they have .: a town containing | 
near 8000 men; and above. that, about : an hun- 
fred miles, is another. They haye alſo many 
large towns on the. branches that fall into the 
wer from the weſt. OY 
Theſe Indians lire very 2 * comforta-.. Fn 
ble houſes, 1 5 great uſe of horſes ; their. coun- 
ry abounds with deer, e 1ks,.; bufialogs,. Kg. In 

ime 2 5 of this cbuntry the timber is .fair 3 and 


12 ü 


| 
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tall; in other parts, for ſeveral hundred miles, 


there is ſcarce any timber to be found. The ſoil 


and air are pleaſant and agreeable. 


About an hundred and fifty, or two 1 
miles below, where the Illinois flows into the 


Miſliflippi on the eaſt-fide, the Miſauris joins it 


on the weſt. This river takes its riſe from the 


eaſt and ſouth- eaſt of the before · mentioned Mi 
ſauris ridge of mountains in many different 
ſtreams, for near 1000 miles on this ſide, which 
unite with each other at different places, and, 
after an eafterly and ſoutherly courſe of near 
2000 miles, the river runs, it ous: into the 
MiſſiÞppi. 3 

There is perhaps no 7 country in the worl 


| in that which lies extended on each ſide of 


the Miſauris, whether we regard the ſalubrity of 
the air, or the fertility of the toik. There are in 
this country near a thouſand Indian towns. The 
inhabitants on this river are called the Mifauri 
Indians, who are able to raiſe great numbers of 
fighting men ; and have much the ſame cuſtoms 
and manners as the Illinois, who are likewiſe 
very numerous. The goodneſs of the country 
which they both inhabit, if poſſible, muft render 
life agreeable and eaſy to perſons who, like them, 
are content with having the demands of nature 
_ anſwered, without endeavouring to increaſe theſe 

* 


— 
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man by any ſtudied refinements in d reſs, 
equipage, or the modes of living. In ſhort, 
theſe people, of any upon earth, ſeem bleſſed in 
this world: here is health and joy, peace and 
plenty; care and anxiety, ambition and the 
love of gold, and every uneaſy paſſion, ſeem 
baniſhed from this Happy region, at leaſt to a 
greater degree than in moſt any other RY of 
the world, 

The River Miſkipoi, after being joined by 
the Miſauris, is about ſix miles wide, and conti- 
nues its courſe ſoutherly ; it is joined by no con 
fiderable ſtream after this for between two or 
three hundred miles, where the Ohio flows 
into it, r a large: en to its War 
WW ˖· 
The country, on each ſide the Miſlifippi to 
this place, is much the ſame as that already deſ- 
eribed; but the climate is ſomething warmer, 
and is owned by the Tweeghtwees, or Yeahta- 
nees, on the eaſt- ſide down to the Ohio, and 


eaſtwardly from the mn as far as te 


Wabach, 

The River Ohio tiles in ſeveral N Navy 
of which is near Preſque Iſle, on the Lake On- 
tario, and within ſix miles of the lake; about 
ten miles down this branch ſtands Fort Du Beauf, 
from which place | it is navigable for canoes and 

ity * mall ; 
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ſmall boats quite to the mouth... The courle. of 
this branch is ſoutherly for ſeventy ox, eighty 
miles. below Fort Du Beauf, where we had ano: 


tber fort, called Venango *. About twenty 


miles above this laſt fort, on abe banks Ni 170 


fiream, ; are ſeveral little towns, of the; Migg 
dians, "who. removed hither from, Hudſon's Rir 


ver, and now belong to thoſe called the f F. e 


Nation Indians. Oppoſite to Venango Fort this 
branch is joined by another large one from the 


> north eaſt, which riſes in the Fountry- of the 


—— 


Fi ive Nations, and renders the navigation ſtill 


more feaſable; ; and about halfway. from thence 


to Fort Pitt, there is another which Joins it 
from the porth⸗ caſt. and after. their, meeting it 


is called the Ohio River, till you come to Fort 
Pitt, where it is joined by the, Monongahela, 
Which riſes from the Weſt-ſide of the Allegana 
mountains in a great number of ſmal] txcams 
that unite at 09. great diſtance, from, the 
Wy. 1 5 this ſtrem. 
rt Pitt is a regular well- built bortrels, i 
kept in good order, and well aA aj & is a 
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were all deſtroyed by W. Indians 18678 e 
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tiers indeed none is mere ſo in nn 
excepting Niagara and Detroit. 

Fort Pitt ſtands upon the pobmt of tand bauen : 
the tivers\Minongihela and Omỹꝙ’,ꝭ́ oo of 

: From'thiguchepenerab-courſe of the river. is | 
weſt;iiqplinlag to ihe ſoath'(for- near a thouſand 
miles, as thetiver eyuris; where dt joins the Miſ- 
feMppicc At Fort Pitt it is à mile wide, but 
grows much wider before its jun on with the 
Mifimppis being joined by ſeveral ſtreams in its 
courſe thither; as the Moſkongom and Wabach 
from the north, andthe Tneſee from the ſouth, 
The Moſkongom riſes to ward - Lake Erie, and 
the Wabach near the river Miamee, the carry- 
ing- place between them being but twelve miles 
long, at which place was! formerly a ſtall fort; 


f 
ö 
* 
F 
. 
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. at the diſtaee of un hundred and flfry or two 

? hundred miles from this fort, another fiream 

7 flow, chat riſes near the IIlinois; and from iſ 
: which: the Indians have'a 'catrying-place to it. 
and often paſs this way, when bound to Detroit 
4 from the Illinois country; where the ſtream join 

a the Wabach, Rood the Yeahtanees' Fort, ſo 
called from e eme evg le 

ö the achacent Country, i! + 7:0 

a  \ Phe» Moſkongom Riker Liſe near one that 

4 flows imo Lake Erie, about forty miles eaſt of 


nan and by a fort eatryĩng · place, the 


ny” I 4 „ 
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Indians convey their commodities this 0 to | 


the Ohio. 


As far e as the'River/Wabach, | 


the country on each ſide is claimed by the. Five 
Nations; the Shawanees at preſent inhabit it, 
who can raiſe about three hundred fighting men; 
and further eaſtward, towards Lake Erie, live 


the Delawares, who can raiſe about ye bundred 8 


fighting men. 
Theſe are in gies with he- Fir ive e Nations, 
* hold their lands under them, and are ſome- 


times called the Sixth Nation; and all together, 
lince this alliance, which is of ſome years ſtand- 
ing, have the n e of the Six N- 15 
| tion Indians. 5 
The Mohocks, are. "the. wad or Chief pation 
and preſerve a ſuperiority. over the others. 
The Delawares and Shawanees raiſe but lie 
corn, and ſubſiſt themſelves chiefly: by their 


hunting, at which they are vety expert ; their 
' houſes, tho' covered N barks, are ory com- 


fortable. $05 + 2 erat 


Weſt of the Wabach, a8 ** as 95 MiStppi 
ſouth, to where the Ohio j joins it, and north to 
the heads of the Wabach and Yeahtanees Rivers; 


the country is owned by the Tweeghtwees or 
Yeahtanees Indians, who can furniſh out about 
two thouſand fighting men. Their chief ſettle- 


ments 


= 
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ments re * rv n of the bofore-mentioned 


Too moch . knits be aid. in ms y 


on of this Wide extended country upon the.Ohio, 


flowing into it. 44180 
The country between Fe 1 hs zung 
on of the Ohio and Miſſiſſippi, for ſeveral - hun- 


dred miles, and all the country between Fort St. 
Jafoph and; the Green Bay, and between Het 


«2. 4+ 


chain Detroit, is rrlenal, the. foil Pie —4 the 


climate healthy and agreeable, and the winters 
moderate and ſhort. Its natural productions ate 8 
numerous and valuable. kt is ſufficiently, but 

not too thickly timbered; What there is, in, tal! 
and fair, andi fit for any common uſe. . In ſhort, 


vo country in this quarter, if any in the world, 
is * of e or richer i Improvements than 
this. HJ vom 


7 
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„ vp; eee Fort. Pitt, : 


mad uſe of by the. garriſon for fuel; and what 
is ſtill more in commendation of this country, it 
is extremely well water ed by ſprings and rivulets, 
and has an eaſy. communication; with-the whole 
world from the mouth of the Micippi, and 
with great part of the interior country 1. of Darth 
America, by its ſeveral branches, the 
Fit 5 WY Manne 


the Wabach, eee, and other: fireams 5 
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Mitautis, Veahtanees, "the Okio,” Se. and with 
the great lakes by way of Preſque Iſle, where a 
ee expence would turn the Waters ef the lakes 
into the io. At preſent the portage is but at a 
Tmall diſtarice, and tHe land level. Indeed ſuch 
is the ſituation of this country, thaty at or near 
"the N 0 6 of the Ohio and Miſifppi, in my 
"6p ion,” within ; a century or two; it will be the 
Argeft Git y in the World 3'for hither flow, and 
"here center, the” Epoch of ar We country upon 
the Mifftfippi, above and upon the Ohio, the 
"Miſa uris, the Wabich, the” Taneſee, "thi whe 
lakes, &c. &c. The imports to this country 
will be moft eaſy and natural up the rivers. St. 
 Lawtenceand' Hudſon, by way of Montreal and 


Albany, and uß the Delaware to Philadelphia, , 


| <atid from thence over the mountains, the 51 4 
. dien up the Millifippi being difficult: 


Below the river Ohio, on the cal. dae ot the 


Mitpp i, down to its mouth, the country is 
owned and inhabited by the Chicketaws for near 
thb hundred miles to the eaſtward. Fhis nati- 
"on! can raiſe 10,600 fighting men! The foil of 
their country is fandy, and not fo good as that 
above defcribed'; however it produces rice and 
Adige to good fig of 1 the French 
Mt LIE TN”, * % Pq 269g ut 


e 202; 29% pig] by _ 2 hn 


| 8 
* ; 


The 


' keep'cowsy Hogs and horſes,” the latter in great 


Tanefet River) whichflows into the Ohio, about 


veryymblintamous and broken, ahd:Uifieult” of 
_ acceſs any ways Ty % if as go order as 


NORTH AME RI 0 | 165 
„The Ohickttawb generalty live in lage towns, 
their: chief ſettlements ard not far from the banks 
of the: @his; connthe ſrroams that: flow” imo *. 
ftom the exftd bs 597 149 % ONE FS 
Their howſes! are not expel Rena * Bee 
they haventhe att of making ther tigtit, which — | 
beceſſüxyc obliges hdtv! tob de, to ſecure them. 
ſelves hgainſt che flies, wier are here vet 
troubleſome at · ſome ſeaſons of the yea? They | 


abundanbel ! They raiſe plenty of corn, beatis, 
potatoes, & hut habe very little ark er . 
con 1 Vo bite ei 24 0% 1 
The Chetokees indabir- the bs ha er & 
the Apalachian mountains; from the head of the 


a huüdfed miles before its janctien wich the 
Miſſiſſipgi. The ettent of cheir country from 
nome eaft to ſouth-weſt is abGUHf four hundred 
milos and about tw hundred miles wide. Tris 


avy favaſies: olvthe continent” TRE build” their 
hawfts withiwedd; and ciebthetli with: clay mA. 
ed wlthbbrawivſe2 a5 totrendeb them tight and 
comfomadle;) They: hive 153hiny füll tbwns 
difpedi@iain angels; nvugteins oh- the brünbhes 
obthe lixais —— IEY hive 


niet ; * great 


322 


and fence in their fields (which no other Indians 
do); they alſo keep poultry, and have otchards 


9 
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great plenty of horſe si ſome 
many ſwine. They raiſe corn in abundanee, 


of peach-trees, . They likewiſe attend to garden- 


ing. They are very ame ——— and 


ſame 5 1 F mari in | est an inte 42 


tile vallies between the mountains. ld yas 


The Cherokees can raiſe about 3 l 


men. The Taneſee is wholly uninhabited be- 
lo the mountains to where it joins the Ohio; 


but the country upon it is claimed by the Chicke- 


ſaws, a brave warlike people, who have but 


one town, ſituated on a plain by à ſmall creek 


Their town is picqueted in, and fortified with 


a fort. They build their houſes much in the 


fame form as the Chicketaws. They raiſe corn 
in great abundance, and have large droves of 


horſes, ſome black cattle and ſwine. They can 


raiſe about five hundred fighting men. 


- The Creek Indians live ſouth-weſt of the 
Cherokees, partly between them and the Chick 


taws, St. Auguſtin and Georgia, and have a 


level country. They Jive! in the ſame manner, 


and have e commodities 28 the Chicke- 
das and Cherokees, and can rails about 2000 
Aghting 


42 


black eattley' ind 


dtat riſes about thirty miles ſouth of the Taneſee. 
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[their intereſt, and whom they never yet failed 
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ſize; and flies, that at certain” * are 2 very 
Rr ee ge) IT: 356 277 | 
From the Miſauris down to thy weſt-ſide of 
the Miß ppi the 4 ſoil is good, till you come near 
the moutk of it. The Frenck have a ſettlement =: 
(a little above where the Ohio flows in) on the 
weſt-fide; about an hundred miles further down, , | 
another ſcattered ſettlement of theirs. begins, and 
is continued for near an hundred miles, from 
whence to New Orleans the country is better 
ſettled. - The produce of this country is rice, 
Indian corn, and ſome wheat. The Ifland of 
Orleans is a very beautiful and fertile ſpot of 
ground, on which the French have a conſidera- 
ble town. The number of French in this pro- 
vince is about 100,000. The Negroes are very 


numerous. The ſoil towards the ſouth” is well 


Ape Tice and indigo, and towards the 


north to wheat. The number of inhabitants in- 
cC.reaſes very faſt, and will in a ſhort time become 


a large colony; and, if poſſeſſed by thoſe ambi- 
*ious neighbours: the French, will be capable of 
creating :freſh-troubles to the Britiſ ſubjecti in 


America g [eſpecially as in it and adjacent to it 
zue igreat numbers of ſavages, who areil ſtill n 
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to. excite . and .encqurage:to/! Acts rok hoftilley, 
eyen in times of. peace. Ona the Weſt:fidergf 
the Miſſiſnppi, adjoiniog tor the French ſettle 
ments, are the Chataw. Indians; thein 00 


is much like that alræady deſenhed, oppoſite to 


thods of living theſame: WIth they Q@bicketaws 
eee 46 — ) or 191k: 5ybos 'Sliifs) 


865 qo $: #3 $f rol. ets: 0 tin 22 I. / 
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E 1 ſketch. of the interior count of North 
America, ſo atis any kfibwledge or in- 
telligence concerning it, Iwill noweméreg par- 


ticulacly, but briefly mtdtion;:1he auftam, 


manners and Wr wN e der Ihdtane Whorin- 


.habit therd:; yo: : 113 1 ng p Wor 103: D >” 


hebe of thorn pr hin anyo:boncerns': Or 
mme withitthe!!Englthl arecfſach :avi inha- 
bit from ion ehſteſide of thei: Mirſlſippbitenithe 
:fouthtfide: oft the. River! Chriſtidoi / aniꝰ wnoug 
bolt „ en Nd modw bas elo int wl 
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NORTH AMERICA, 207, , 
all the, nations ;and;tribes in this vaſt, extent; of = 
country, thoſe; called the Five Nation Indians, 
ſtand diſtinguiſhed, and are deſerving of the firſt 
notice. They are dreaded and revered. by all. 
the W their ſuperior underſtanding, acti: 


8 N wars with one gationy or other, and | 
een With: ſaveral together. Thel cuſtoms, 


: many of the ate, a8 near as poſlible. In 
5 ſhort, thoſe Indians are generally among the o- 
ther nations, eſteemed the politeſt and beſt: bred 
who the nkareſt reſemble, theſe. Their moſt, 
northern iſettlement is a town. called Chockona- 
wago, on the ſouth of the Rivet St. Lawrence, 
oppoſite to Montreal; but their largeſt, ſettle» 
ments are between Lake Ontario and the pro- 
vinces of New, Vork and Penſylvania, or, the 
heads of the. Mbhock, Taneſee, . Oneoida,, and | 
Onondaga Rivers. They claim all the country 
ſouth ofthe. River, St. Lawrence to the Ohio, 
and down the Ohio to the Wabachz from the | 
mouth:of the Wabach to the bounds of Virginia; 
weſterly, : to the Lakes Ontario and Erie, and 
BY tbe River Miamee ; their eaſtern boundaries are 
| Lake Champlain, and the Britiſh +. colonies. - 
When the Engliſh fiſt: ended in Americas. "eo 1 


18 E. RON - 
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could raiſe 15,000 fighting men; but now; in- 
cluding the Delawares and ——— they do 
not amount to more than between three or 
four thoũſand, having been thus reduced by 
the inceſſant wars they have maintained with 
the other en, and wich the ewe in 
Canada. 


The Mohocks were | formerly 2 n nu- 


merous ti ibe amongſt them, but now they are 


the ſmalleſt; however, they fill preſerve a ſu- 


periority and authority over the reſt, as the moſt 
honourable nation, and are conſulted and ap- 
pealed to by the others in all great emergencies. 
About 100 years ago they deſtroyed the greateſt 
part of the Hiurons, who then lived on the 
ſouth-ſide of Lake Ontario, and the remains 


| fled to the French in Canada for ptoteQtion 3 ; 


but the greateſt part have ſince returned to their 
own country again, and live, by permiſſion 
from the Five Nations, on the lands at the weſt- 
end of Lake Erie. They alſo took priſoners 
the whole natien of the Shawanees, who lived 


upon the Waiach, and afterwards, by ihe me- 


diation of Mr. Penn, at the firſt fettlement of 
Penſilvania, gave them liberty to ſettle in the 
weſterly parts of that province; but obliged 
mem, as a' badge of their cowardice; to wear 
eee for a "_ time: they gave them, 

22 however, 
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5 


however, the appellation of couſins, and allowed 

o them to claim kindred with the Five Nations, | 
I as their uncles. They conquered the Delawares 
y about the fame time, and brought · them into the 
lr like ſuhjection; and alſo the Mickanders, or 
n Mohegons, that lived on the banks of Hudſon's | 

| River. They ſuffered the two laſt mentioned 
— nations to live in any uninhabited part of their 
e ſouthern territory but the latter, upon condition 
Þ of paying them an annual tribute. They alſo 
ſt conquered ſeveral tribes. upon the frontiers of : 
* New England. Some nations to this day are 
. not allowed to appear ornamented with paint 
ſt t any general meeting or congreſs where the 
e Five Nations attend, that being an expreſs ar- 5 
Ss ticle in the capitulations. They have been in- 
3 veterate enemies to the French ever fince their 
r firſt ſettling in Canada, and are almoſt the on- 
n ly Iadians within many hundred miles, that 
4 have been proof againſt the ſolicitations of the 
8 French to turn againſt us; but the greateſt 

d part of them have maintained their integrity, 

2158 and been our ftedfaſt' friends and faithful allies, 
f They once burnt great part of the eity of Mon- 
15 wink and put the French into great conſternati- 

i on; they have alſo conquered moſt of the Abna- 

1 


ques, or eaſtern Indians. They now maintain a 
conſtant war wich the Cherokees, Creeks, and 
anten SD Chickeſaws, 
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9 and many of their young men are 
annually employed that way z others of them go 
againſt the Miſauri; and, in ſhort, they ſome: 
times carry their hoſtilities almoſt as. far ſquth as 
the iſthmus of Dacien ; but they haye long lixed 
in peace with the Indians on the lakes, and with 
the Tweeghtwees, thoſe two nations being tos 
near, and well provided, to rexaligte any affront 
_ may offer them Aru) 
The Iodians do not want: for e good Gag 
and ingenuity, many of them diſcovering a great 
capacity for any art or ſcience, liberal or mecha- 
nical. Their imaginations axe fo ſtrong, and 
their memories ſo retentive, that when they 
have once been at a place, let it be ever ſo du: 
tant, or obſcure, they will readily fisd it again. 
The Indians about Nova Scotia and the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence have frequently paſſed over: the 
Labrador, which is thirty or: forty leagues, with- 
out a compaſs, and have landed at the very ſpot 
they at firſt intended: and even in dark cloudy 
weather they will direct their courſe by land with 
great exactneſs; but this they d by obſerving 
the bark and boughs of trees, the north - ſide, in 
this country, being always moſſy, and the 
boughs- on the ſouth- ſide the largeſt. 
It is alſo obſervable, that you will rarely find 
among _ Indians a: perſons that is any way de» 
0 2 formed, 
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formed, or that is deprived of any ſenſe, or de- 
crepid in any limb, notwithſtanding the little 
care taken about the mother in the time of her 


pregnancy, the neglect the infant is treated With 


when born, and the fatigues the youth is obliged 


to ſuffer: yet generally they are of a hale, robuſt, 


and firm conſtitution; but fpirituous liquors, of- 
which they are inſatiably fond, and the women 
as well as the men, have already ſurprizingly 
leſſened their numbers, and will, in all probar. 


bility, in one euer more e gear clear the couti- | 


try of them. 


Indeed the e e in cas way, tak my 


care of their children, and are extremely fond 


of them, They ſeldom wean them till they are 
two years old, or more, and carry them on 
their backs till the burden grows quite inſupporta= 
ble to them. When they. leave the cradle they 


are very much at liberty to go when and where 


they pleaſe; they are however careful to in- 
ſtruct them early in the uſe of arms, eſpecially 


the bow, and are often recounting to them the 


exploits and great atchievements of their anceſs 
tors, in order to inſpire them with great and noble 
ſentiments, and lead them on to brave and heroic 
actions. They introduce them very young into 
their public councils, and make them acquainted 


| with the moſt im portant affairs and tranſactions, 
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which accuſtoms them to ſecreſy, gives them a 


compoſed and manly air, inſpires them with emu- 
lation, and makes them bold and enterpriſing; 


They ſeldom chaſtiſe their children; when they 
are young, they ſay, becauſe they are not endued 

with reaſon to guide them right, otherwiſe they 
| would not dv wrong; when they are more ad- 


vanced in life, they ſay, becauſe they are capable 
of judging, and ought to be mafters of their own 
ations, and are not accountable to any one. 


Theſe maximg are carried ſo far that parents | 


ſometimes ſuffer themſelves to be abuſed by their 
children; and in the ſame way they will excuſe 
any ill treatment they meet with from a drunken 
man: Should we blame or puniſh him, ſay they, 
ven he does not know what he does, or Has 
not his reaſon ? When a mother ſees her daugh- 
ter act amiſs, ſhe falls into tears, and upon the 
| other's taking notice of it, and enquiring the 
cauſe, ſhe replies, becauſe you ſo and ſe diſhonour 
me; which kind of admonition ſeldom fails of 
the deſired. effect. The Indians do not always 
enter into- a formal obligation of marriage, but 
take companions for a longer or ſhorter time, as 
they pleaſe ; the children which ſpring from hence 
lie under no diſgrace, but enjoy all the pri- 
vileges « of lawfully . children. 
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"The Indian men are remarkable for their idle- 
neſs, upon which they ſeem to value themſelves, 
ſaying, that to labour would be degrading them, 
and belongs only to the women ; that they are 
formed only for war, hunting, and fiſhing tho? 
it is their province to make and prepare every 
thing requiſite for theſe exerciſes, as their arms 
for hunting, lines for fiſhing, and to make canoes, 
to build and repair their houſes; but ſo profoundly. 
lazy are they, that they often make their women 
affiſt even in theſe, beſides attending al domeſtic 
affairs, and agriculture. _ E 

Moſt of the Indians are poſſeſſed of a ſurpriſing 
patience and equanimity of mind, and a com- 
mand of eve y paſſion, except revenge, beyond 

what philoſophers or Chtiſtians uſually attain to. 
You may fee them bearing the moſt ſudden and 
unexpected misfortunes with calmneſs and com- 
poſure of mind, without a word, or change 
of countenance; even à priſoner, who knows 
not where his captivity may end, or whether 
he may not in a few hours be put to a moſt cruel 
death, never loſes a moment's ſleep on this 
account, and eats and drinks with as much 
chearfulnefs as thoſe into whoſe hands he has 
fallen. 

Their reſolution * _— under Gdlitiefs i 
and pain is truly ſurpriſing, A young woman 
will be in labour a whole day without uttering 

One 


| af A cost Account of 
done groan or cry; ſhould ſhe betray ſuch a weak- thoſe 


neſs, they would immediately ſay, that ſhe was how 
unworthy to be a mother, and that her offspring 2 
Make 


could not fall of being cowards. Nothing. i is 
more common than to ſee perſons, young and e, 


old of both ſexes, ſupporting themſelves with | and t 

ſuch conſtancy under the greateſt pains and cala- are O 

: mities, that even when under thoſe ſbocking t tor- tet 
tures which priſoners are frequently put to, they 1 

will not only make themſelves chearful, but pro- [fears 

| voke and irritate their tormentors with maſt Ay; ny 
1 ting reproaches. meer 
Another thing e among theſe peo- work 

ple,. who put on at all times a ſavage, cruel they 
appearance, is, that thoſe of the ſame nation, or * 

that are in alliance, behave to each other e N : 

an. high en of complaiſance and hoo. na- ha ; 

ture. 1 
r 2 
diſteſpectfully by the younger; and if any quar- Wy! 

rels happen, they never make uſe. of oaths, or RY” 


any indecent expreſſions, or call one another by * 
hard names; but, at the ſame time, no duration oh 


world 
can ꝓut a period to their revenge; it is often a 1580 
legacy transferred from generation to generation, ak 


and leſt as bequeſt from father to. Ton, till an grſt r 
opportunity. offers of taking ample ſatisfaẽtion, 
i} Parhpgs: in the third or fourth generation from 10 
3 one = thoſe 


6. wy 


thoſe who firſt» did the injury. They are not, 


of friendſhip, for each of them, at a certain age, 
makes choice of fome one neat about ieir own ; 

age, to be their moſt intimate and boſom friend; 
and thefe two enter into mutual engagements, and 
are obli ged to brave any danger, aad run any riſk 


fears of death, as they hook upon ie to be only 
TY temporary ſeparation, and that they ſhall 


they ſhall need one another's aliltance there as = 
well 36 Herre e ono e th N 11 
There is no nation of Indians bin em to is 
have ſore fenfe of a Deity, and a kind of * 4 ll 
on among them; but this is ſo various, ſo per- i" 
plexed-and confuſed, that it is difficult to def- 1 1 
cribe it very Minytely. Their ideas of the na- | ] 
ture and attributes of the Deity a are very obſcure, 15 4 1 
and ſome of them abſurd; but they all acknow- I; M 
ledge him to be the creator and maſter of the | a 
= 

| | 
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however, tzangers to che utility and pleaſures” 


to aſſiſt and ſupport each other; and this attaeh- 
ment is carried (oi far; às even to overcome the 


meet and be united in friendſhip in the other 
world, neber to be ſeparated more, and imagine 


world; but how the world was created they | 
know not, and of courſe have various conjectures 
about it. Some of them imagine that men were 
firſt rained down from the clouds, and that brute 


nn deſcended Wich them.“ They ſeem to 
have 


—— 
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have ſome idea of angels, or ſpirits of an higher 
z to theſe 
they attribute a kind of immenſity, ſuppoſing 
them to be every where preſent, and are fre- 
quently invoking them, imagining they hear 
reeable to 
their deſires. They likewiſe hold an evil ſpirit, 


and more excellent nature than man 


them, and act, or endeavour to act, ag 


or demon, who, ſay they, is always inclined to 


miſchief, and bears great ſway in the creation; 


and it is this latter that is the principal object 


of their adorations and devotions; they generally | 


addreſs him by way of deprecation, moſt hear- 
tily beſeeching him to do them no harm, but 2 
vert evils from them: the other they addreſs 


by way of petition, ſuppoſing him to be propiti- 


ous, and ever inclined to do them good; that he 


vould beſtow bleſſings upon them, and prevent 
the demon or evil ſpirit from hurting them ; and. 
to merit or procure the protection of the good 


ſpirit, they imagine it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh 


themſelves ; and that, in the firſt place, they 
muſt become good warriors, expert hunters, and 


ſteady markſmen. 


The Indians depend much upon their dreams, 


and really believe that they dream the whole 
hiſtory of their future life, or what it may be 
collected from in their youth, for which reaſon 
they make e a kind of religious ceremo 


2 
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ny when they come to ſafficient years, which 
is thus performed: They beſmear their face all 
over with black paint, and faſt for ſeveral days, 


in which time they expect the good genius, or 


propitious ſpirit, will appear, -or manifeſt himſelf 
to him in ſome ſhape or other in his dreams. 
The effect which this long faſt muſt naturally 

occaſion in the brain of a young perſon; muſt 
without doubt be conſiderable; and the parents, 

and other old people, take care, during the ope- 
ration, that the dreams they have in the night be 
faithfully reported next morning. In favour to 
particular conſtitutions, they ſometimes curtail 
this faſt to a ſnorter term than is generally judged 
neceſſary; and this good genius, or propitious 
ſpirit, being the ſubject of the perſon's waking 
thoughts, becomes alſo the ſubject of his dreams, 
and every phantom of their ſleep is regarded as 
a figure of the genius, whether it be bird, beaſt, 
fiſh, or tree, or any thing elſe, animate or inani- 
mate, and is particularly reſpected by them all 
their lives after. When any perſon of more 
diſtinguiſhed parts than ordinary riſes up among 
them, they ſuppoſe him naturally inſpired, or 
actuated by this propitious ſpirit, and have an un- 
common regard and veneration for him on that 
account, ſuppoſing him to receive intimations 
and intelligences from the good genius, or ſome 


of 
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of his agents. Religious impoſtures are not leſs 
frequent among the Indians of America, than 
among the Chriſtians of Europe; and ſome of 
them are very ſucceſsful in perſuading the mul- 


titude that they are filled with a divine enthuſi- f 
aſm, and a kind of inſpiration, few knowing - 
better how to act their part in this ſacred juggle 1 4 
than they. They often perſuade the people b. 
that they have revelations of future events, and of 
that they are authoriſed to command them'to T 
purſue ſuch and ſuch meaſures- They not only tir 
preſcribe laws and rules, and perſuade the- po- be 
pulace to believe them ; but undertake to un- th 
fold the myſteries of religion and a future ſtate, 
to folve and interpret all their dreams and viſione, un 
&c. They repreſent the other world as a place ve! 
abounding with an inexhauſtible plenty of every mc 
thing deſirable, and that they ſhall enjoy the moſt but 
full and exquiſite gratification of all their ſenſes: Wit 
and hence it is, no doubt, that the Indians meet 44 
death with ſuch indifference and compoſure of is v 
mind, no Indian being in the leaſt diſmayed at the ſuc] 
news that he has but a few hours or minutes to is ſl 
live; but with the greateſt intrepidity ſees him- and 
ſelf upon the brink of being ſeparated from ter- ſubj 
reſtrial things, and with ſpirit and compoſure ha- preſ 
rangues thoſe who are around him; and thus a whil 


father enjo 
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father leaves his dying advice to his children, and 


takes a formal leave of all his friends. 
The Indians generally bury their dead with 


great decency, and erect monuments over their 
graves. They depoſit in the grave ſuch things 


as the deceaſed had made the greateſt uſe of, 
and been moſt attached to; as pipes, tobacco, 
bows, arrows, &c. that they may not be in want 
of any thing when he comes to the other country. 
The mothers mourn for their children a long 
time, and the neighbours make preſents to the 
bereaved father, which he retaliates by giving 
them a feaſt, | 


The Indian feaſts, whether at a funeral, a tri- 


umph, a viſit, or whatever the occaſion be, are 
very ſimple and inartful. The ſavage does not 


mortify his friend with a ſplendid appearance, 


but makes him chearful by dividing his riches 


with him, and values not ſpending the fruits of 
a whole ſeaſon's toil, to convince him that he 
is welcome; nay, thinks himſelf happy i in having 


ſuch an opportunity to oblige him. The gueſt 
is ſure to be treated with an unaffected gravity 


and complaiſance, and that he ſhall not be the 


ſubject of whiſpering ridicule and banter while 


preſent, nor of cruel remarks when departed ; 
which certainly is a privilege they do not always 
enjoy among more civilized nations. Nor is 


a fervile regard paid to the diſtinctions of high 
KA * and 
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and low, rich and poor, noble and ignoble, fo 


as to leſſen the ſpirit and pleaſure of converſation, 
when the company happens to be made up of a 
mixture of theſe. _ 


The Indians being both of a very active and 


revengeful diſpoſition, they are eaſily induced at 


any time to make wars, and ſeldom refuſe to 


engage when ſolicited by their allies ; very often 
the moſt trifling provocations rouſe them to 
arms, ard prove the occaſions of bloodſhed and 


murder; their petty private quarrels being often 


decided this way, and expeditions of this kind 
may be undertaken without the knowledge or 
conſent of a general council, or any formal de- 


claration of war. Theſe private excurſions are 


winked at, excuſed, and encouraged, as a means 
of keeping their young men alert, and of ac- 
quainting them with the diſcipline and exerciſes 
of war. And indeed theſe petty wars ſeem ne- 


ceſſary, ſince their laws and penalties are inſuf- 


ficient to reſtrain them within the bounds of 
reaſon and common juſtice, and are a poor ſecu- 


rity of private property againſt the inſults and 


depredations of any one; but when war becomes 
a national affair, it is entered. upon with great 


deliberation and ſolemnity, and proſecuted with 


the utmoſt ſecrecy, diligence and attention, both 
in making preparations and in carrying their 
ſchemes 


8 


\ 
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) ſchemes into execution. Their method of de- 
claring war is very ſolemn and pompous, attended 


, 

with many ceremonies of terror. In the firſt 

| place, they call an aſſembly of the Sichems and 

] Chief Warriors, to deliberate upon the affair, 
t and determine upon matters, how, when, and 
5 in what manner it ſhall be entered upon and | 
1 proſecuted, &c. In which general congreſs, a- 

0 mong the northern Indians apd the Five Nati- 
d ons, the women have a voice as well as the men. 

n When they are aſſembled, the Preſident or 
d chief Sachem propoſes the affair they have met 

r to conſult upon, and, taking up the hatchet 
— (which lies by him) ſays, Who among you will 
e go and fight againſt ſuch a nation? Who a- 
Is mong you will go and bring captives from 
- _ thence, to replace our deceaſed friends, that our 
8 wrongs may be avenged, and our name and 
> honour maintained as long as rivers flow, graſs: 
= grows, or the ſun and moon endure ? He hav- 
of ing thus ſaid, one of the principal warriors riſes, 
1 and harangues the whole aſſembly ; and then 
d addreſſes himſelf to the young men, and inquires, 
es who among them will go along with him and 
At eee enemies? when they generally riſe, 
h e aſter another, and fall in behind him, while 
h be walks round the circle or parade, till he is 
ir joined by a ſufficient number. Generally at ſuch 


2 4 a congreſs 
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a congreſs they have a deer or fome beaſt roaſted 
whole; and each of them, as they conſent to 


£0 to war, cuts of a piece and eats, ſaying, this/ 
way will I devour our enemies, naming the na- 
tion they are going to attack. All that chuſe, 


having performed this ceremony, and thereby 
ſolemnly engaged to behave with fidelity and as 


a good warrior, the dance begins, and they fing 
the war-ſong ; thg matter of which relates to 
their intended expedition and conqueſt, or to 
their own ſkill, courage and dexterity in fighting, 
and to the manner in which they will vanquiſh ' 
and extirpate their enemies; all which is ex- 


preſſed in the ſtrongeſt and moſt pathetic man- 


ner, and with a tone of terror. So great is the 


eloquence or influence of their women in theſe 
conſultations, that the final refult very much de- 
pends upon them. If any one of theſe nations, 


in conjunction with the Chieſs, has a mind to 
excite one, who does not immediately depend 


upon them, to take part in the war, either to 
appeaſe the manes of her huſband, ſon, or near 
relation, or to take priſoners, to ſupply the place 


of ſuch as have died in her family, or are in cap- 
tivity, ſhe preſents, by the hands of ſome trufty 
young warrior, a ſtring of wampum to the perſon 


whoſe help ſhe ſolicits ; which invitation ſeldom 


fails of its defired effect. And when * ſoli-⸗ 


cit 
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eit the. alliance, offenſive or defenſive, of a 
whole nation, they ſend an ambaſſy with a large 
belt of wampum, and a bloody hatchet, inviting 
them to come and drink the blood of their ene- 
mies. The wampum made uſe of upon theſe 
and other occaſions, before their acquaintance 
with the Europeans, was nothing but ſmall ſhells, 
which they picked up by the ſea-coafts and on 
the banks of the lakes; and now it is nothing but 
a kind of cylindrical beads, made of ſhells white 
and black, which are efteemed among them as 
ſilver and gold are among us. The black they 
call the moſt valuable, and .both together are 
their greateſt riches and ornaments ; theſe a- 
mong them anſwering all the ends that money 
among us. They have the art of ſtringing, 
twiſting, and interweaving theſe into their belts, 
collars, blankets, mogaſons, &c. in ten thou- 
ſand different ſizes, forms and figures, ſo as to 
be ornaments for every part of dreſs, and expreſ- 
ſive to them of all their important tranſactions. 
They dye the wampum of various colours and 
ſhades, and mix and diſpoſe them with great in- 
genuity and order, and ſo as to be ſignificant a- 
mong themſelves of almoſt any thing they pleaſe ; 
ſo that by theſe their records are kept, and their 
thoughts communicated to one another, as our's 
are by writing. The belts that paſs from one 
| K 4: f nation 
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nation to another, in all treaties, . declarations, 


and important tranſactions, are carefully pre- 


ſerved in the palaces or cabbins of their Chiefs, 


and ſerve, not only as a kind of record or hiſtory, 


but as a public treaſure. It muſt, however, be 
an affair of national importance in which they 


uſe collars or belts, it being looked upon as a very 
great abuſe and abſurdity to uſe them on trifling 
occaſions, .Nor is the calumet or pipe of peace 
of leſs importance, or leſs revered among them 
in many tranſactions, relative both to war and 
peace. The bowl of this pipe is made of a 
kind of ſoft red ſtone, which is eaſily wrought 
and hollowed out; the ſtem is of cane, elder, or 


ſome kind of light wood, painted with different 


colours, and decorated with the heads, tails, 


and feathers of the moſt beautiſul birds, &c. The 


uſe of the calumet is, to ſmoak either tobacco, 
or ſome bark-leaf, or herb, which they often uſe 


inſtead of it, when they enter into an alliance, 


or on any ſerious occaſion, or ſolemn engage- 


ment; this being among them the moſt ſacred 


oath that can be taken, the violation of which is 


eſteemed moſt infamous, and deſerving of ſevere 
puniſhment from heaven. When they treat of 
war, the whole pipe and all its ornaments are 
red; ſometimes it is red only on one fide, and 
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by the diſpoſition of the feathers, &c. one ac- 
quainted with their cuſtoms will know, at firſt 
ſight, what the nation. who preſents it intends 
or deſires. Smoaking the calumet is alfo a re- 
ligious ceremony upon ſome occaſions, and in 
all treaties is conſidered as a witneſs between the 
parties; or rather as an inſtrument by which they 
invoke the ſun and moon to witneſs their ſince- 
rity, and to be, as it were, guarantees of the 
treaty . between them. This cuſtom of the In- 
dians, tho' to appearance ſomewhat ridiculous, 
is not without its reaſons ; for, they finding 
ſmoaking tended to diſperſe the vapours of the 
brain, to raiſe the ſpirits and qualify. them for 
thinking and judging properly, introduced it in- 
to their councils, where, after their reſolves, the 
pipe was conſidered as a ſeal of their decrees, and 
as a pledge of their performance thereof, it was 
ſent to thoſe they were conſulting an alliance or 
treaty with: ſo that ſmoaking among them in 
the ſame pipe is equivalent to our An king toge 
ther, and out of the ſame cup. 

The ſize and decorations of their calumets are 
commonly proportioned to the quality of the per- 
ſons they are preſented to, and the eſteem or re- 
gard they have for them, and alo to. the impor- 


. of the occaſion. 5 
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Another inſtrument of great eſteem and im- 
portance among them is the tomahawk. This 


is an ancient weapon univerſally uſed by them in 


war, before they were taught the uſe of iron and 
ſteel; ſince which hatchets have been ſubſtitu- 
ted in lieu of them. But this inſtrument till re- 
tains its uſe and importance in public tranſactions, 


and, like the pipe, is often very ſignificant. | 


This weapon is formed much like an hatchet, 


having a long ſtem or handle; the head is a 


round ball or knob of ſolid wood well enough 
calculated to knock mens brains out, which on 
the other ſide of the ſtem terminates in a point 
where the edge would be, if made an hatchet, 
which point is ſet a little hooking or coming to- 
wards the ſtem ; and near the center, where the 
ſtem or handle pierces the-head, another point 
projects forward of a conſiderable length, 
which ſerves to thruſt with like a ſpear, or 
pinke pole. 


The tomabawk likewiſe is ornamented with 


feathers and paintings, diſpoſed and variegated 
in many ſignificant forms, according to the oc- 
caſion and end for which it is uſed ; and on it 
they keep journals of their marches, and moſt 
important and noted occurrences, in a kind of 
hieroglyphics. When the council is called to de- 
liberate on war, the tomahayk is painted all over 
| | red, 
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red, and when the council ſits it is laid down by _ 


the chief; and if war is concluded. upon, the 
captain of the young warriors takes it up, and 
with it. in his hands dances and ſings the war- 
ſong, as before- mentioned; when the council 
is over, this hatchet, or ſome other of the kind, 
is ſent by the hands of ſome warrior to every 
tribe concerned, and with it he preſents a belt of 
wampum, and delivers his meſlage, throwing 
the hatchet om the ground, which is taken up 
by one of their moſt expert warriors, if they 
chuſe to join; if not, they return it, and 
with a belt of their wampum ſuitable to the oc- 
caſion. 

Every nation or tribe have their diſtinguiſhing 
enſigns or coats of arms, which is generally ſome 
beaſt, bird, or filh. Thus among the Five 
Nations are the bear, otter, wolt, tortoiſe and 


eagle; and by theſe names the tribes are gene- 
rally diſtinguiſhed, and they have the ſhapes of ß 


animals curiouſly pricked and painted on ſeve- 
ral parts of their bodies; and when they march 


through the woods, generally at every encamp- 


ment they cut the figure of their arms on trees, 
eſpecially if it be from a ſucceſsful campaign, 
that travellers that way may know they have 


been there, recording alſo, in their way, the num- 
ber of ſcalps or priſoners they have taken. 


Their 
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Their military dreſs has ſomething in it very 
romantic and terrible, eſpecially the cut of theic 
hair, and the paintings and decorations they make 
uſe of. They cut off, or pull out all their hair, 
excepting a ſpot about the ſize of two Engliſh 
crowns near the crown of their heads, their 
beards and eye-brows they totally deſtroy. The 
lock left upon their head is divided into ſeveral 
parcels, each of which is ſtiffened and adorned 
with wampum, beads, and feathers of various 
ſhapes and hues, and the whole twiſted, turned, 
and connected together, till it takes a form 
much reſembling the modern Pompadour upon 
the top of their heads. Their heads are painted 
red down to the eye-brows, and ſprinkled over 


with white down. The griſtles of their ears are 


ſplit almoſt quite round, and then diſtended 


with wire or ſplinters, ſo as to meet and tie to- 


gether in the nape of their necks. Thele alſo 
are hung with ornaments, and have generally 


* the figure of ſome bird or beaſt drawn upon 


them. Their noſes are likewiſe bored, and hung 


© with trinkets of beads, and their faces painted 


with divers colours, which are ſo diſpoſed as to 
make an aweful appearance. Their breaſts are 
adorned with a gorget, or medal of braſs, cop- 
per, or ſome other metal; and that horrid wea- 
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pon the ſcalping-kaife hangs by a ſtring which 
goes round their necks. 

Thus attired, and equipped with the other 
armour they make uſe of, and warlike ſtores, 
they march forth, ſinging the war- ſong, till they 
loſe ſight of the caſtle or village from which 
they marched, and are generally followed by 
their women for ſome conſiderable ſpace, who 
aſſiſt them in carrying their baggage, whether 
by land or water, but commonly return before 
they proceed to any action. 

Wu a ſmall party goes out, they ſeldom 
number = not ee ten, which. is one 8 9 
their companies; if there be twenty, they have 
two commanders; if forty, four, &c. and when 
it comes to 100 or upwards, a general is ap- 
pointed over the others, not properly to com- 
mand, but to give his opinion and advice, which 
they make no ſcruple to diſregard, It it does not 
happen to tally with their own; however, it is 
very rare that the directions of the general are 
diſregarded, eſpecially if countenanced and ſup- 
ported by the advice of the old men, which 
ſeems to be the higheſt authority both in 9p 
Nate and army e 6 them. 
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The generaliſſimo, or commander in chief, 
as well civil as military, among all the Indians 
to the northward, who ſpeak the Roundock 
dialect, is elective, which election is attended 
with many ceremonies of ſinging and dancing * 
and the chief, when choſe, never fails making 
a panegyric upon the perſon to whom oy ſuc- 
- ceeds. FE: 
The Indians have no | Rated rules of diſcipline, 
or fixed methods of proſecuting a war; they 
make their attacks in as many different ways as 
there are occaſions on which they make them, 
but generally in a very ſecret, ſkulking, under- 
hand manner, in flying parties that are equipped 
for the purpoſe, with a thin light dreſs, ge- 
nerally conſiſting of nothing more than a ſhirt, 
ſtockings, and inogaſons, and ſometimes almoſt 
naked. | 

The weapons uſed by thoſe who have com- 
merce with the Engliſh and French, are com- 
monly a firelock, hatchet, and ſcalping-knife ; 3 
the others uſe bows, tomahawks, pikes, &c. 

In any conſiderable party of Indians, you will 
generally find a great number of headmen, or 
chiefs, becauſe they give that title to all who. 
ever commanded ; but all theſe are ſubordinate 
to the commander. of the party, who, after all, 


} 8 A general without any real authority, and 
governs 
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governs by advice only, not by orders; for he 
can neither reward nor puniſh, and every pri- 
vate man has a right to return home when he 
pleaſes, without aſſigning any reaſon for it; or 
any number may leave the main body, and 
carry on a private expedition, when, how, 
and where they pleaſe, and are never called to 
⁊eäcount for ſo doing. | 
The commander every morning harangues the 
' detachment under his Command; and gives his 
| advice for the conduct of affairs during the day. 
If he wants to detach a party for reconnoitring, 
or on any occaſion, he propoſes the matter, and 
| © gives his opinion how, when, where, what 
number, &c. and it ſeldom happens that he is 
oppoſed in any of his meaſures. So greatly are 
the ſavages influenced by a ſenſe of honour, and 
the love of their country, that coercive penal 
laws are needleſs to reſtrain and govern them 
upon theſe occaſions ; but then it ſhould be ob- 
| ſerved, that the qualifications indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary to recommend a perſon to the chief com- 
mand among them, are, that he muſt be fortu- 
nate, brave, and diſintereſted ; and no wonder 
that they chearfully obey a perſon in whom 
they firmly believe that all theſe qualifications 
are united; to which may be added, that of 
Tecrecy in all his operations; ; in which art they 
greatly 
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greatly excel, their deſigns being ſeldom known | 
to any but themſelves, till they are upon the 
point of being executed. 


The chiefs ſeldom ſpeak much — at 
general meetings, or in public aſſemblies, count- 
ing it beneath their dignity to utter their own 
ſentiments upon theſe occaſions in an audible 
manner; they therefore intruſt them with a 


perſon to declare for them, who. is called their 
ſpeaker or orator, there being one of this pro- 
feſſion in every tribe and town; and their man- 


ner of ſpeaking is generally 0 and eaſy, 


their words ſtrong and expreſſive, their ſtile tru- 
ly laconic, nothing being ſaid but what is to 


the purpoſe, either to inform the judgment, or 


raiſe ſuch paſſions, as the JuryecFrmpauter natu- 


rally excites. 
Thoſe who profeſs oratory, make it their buſi- 


neſs to be thoroughly acquainted with the ſub- 


ject they are to ſpeak upon, and have the whole 


matter and method well fixed in their memories 
beforchand, that they may be at no loſs what 


to ſay, or how to expreſs themſelves ; and; tho 


they hold no regular parliaments, or courts of 
juſtice, yet they have frequent, opportunities to 


diſplay their talents. this way, they being al- 


moſt conſtantly buſied in making freſn, or re- 
newing Forms: treaties, in tenders of their ſer- * 


/ vices, 


— 
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vices, in ſolicitations, in addreſſes on the birth, 
death, or advancement of _—_ great F 
&c. 

In their private petty Abet not only the 
rators, but every perſon is heard who chuſes 

intermeddle in it; and generally, if nay has 
given a preſent to a ſachem for his vote "one 
way or other, he is pretty ſure to have it, 
for they feldom fail of performing engage- 
ments of this kind, which renders juſtice in 
the redreſs of pO grievances very precari- 
OUS, 

But this is not attended with ſo bad conſe- 
quences as one would imagine, for their con- 
tentions of a private nature are few, and are 
generally compromiſed by the interpoſition of 
friends. 

Avarice, and a defire to accumulate thoſe 
great diſturbers of the peace of ſociety, are un- 
known to them ; they are neither prompted. by 
ambition, nor aCtuated by the love of gold; and 
the diſtinctions of rich and poor, high and low, 
noble and ignorant, do not fo far take place a- 
mong them as to create the leaſt uneaſineſs to, 
or excite the reſentment of any individual; the 
brave and deſerving, let their families or cir- 
cumſtances be what they will, are ſure to be eſ- 
teemed and rewarded, 


In 
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In ſhort, the great and fundamental prin- 
ciples of their policy are, that every man is na- 


turally free and independent; that no one or 
more on earth has any right to deprive him of 


/ 


his freedom and independency, and that no- 


thing can be a compenſation for the loſs of 
it. $ 
When the Indians return from a \accefiful 


campaign, they manage their march ſo as not to 


approach their village till towards the evening. 
When night comes on, they ſend two or three 
forwards to acquaint their chief, and the whole 
village, with the moſt material circumſtances 


of the campaign. At day-light next morning 
they cloathe their priſoners with new cloaths, 
adorn their heads with, feathers, paint their fa- 
ces with various colours, and put tnto their 
hands a white ſtaff or wand, toſſeled round 
with the tails of deer. When this is done, the 
war- captain or commander in this expedition i 


ſets up a cry, and gives as many holloos or yells 


as he has taken ſcalps and priſoners, and the 8 
whole village 1 at the water-ſide, if 

there be one near. As ſoon as the warriors 
appear, four or five of their young men, well 
cloathed, get into a canoe, if they came by wa- 


ter, or otherwiſe march by land : the two firſt 


carry each a calumet, and go ſinging to ſearch 
the 
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the priſoners, whom they lead in triumph to the 
cabin where they are to receive their doom. It 
is the prerogative of the owner of this cabin to 
determine their fate, tho? very often it 1s left to 
ſome woman, who has 15ſt her huſband, brother, 
or ſon, in'the war; and, when this is the caſe, 
ſhe generally adopts him into the place of the de- 

- ceaſed, and faves his life. The priſoner, after 
having been preſented, has victuals immediately 
given him to eat, and while he is at this repaſt a 
conſultation is held ; and if it be reſolved to fave 
the priſoner's life, two young men untie him, 
and, taking him by the hands, lead him dire&ly | 
to the cabin of the perſon into whoſe family he is 
to be adopted. But if the ſentence be death, the 
whole village ſet up the death holloo or cry, and 
the execution is no longer deferred than till they 
can make the neceſſary preparations for it. 

They firſt ſtrip the perſon who is to ſuffer from 

head to foot, and, fixing two poſts in the 

ground, they faſten to them two pieces croſſways, 
one about two feet from the ground, the other 
about five or ſix feet higher; they then oblige 
the unhappy victim to mount upon the lower 
croſs piece, to which they tie his legs a little aſun- 
der. His hands are extended, and tied to the an- 
gles formed by the upper croſs piece; and in this 
poſture 
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poſture they burn him all over the body, ſome- 
times firſt daubing him with pitch. The whole 
village, men, women, and children, aſſemble 
round him, and every one has a right to torture 


him in what manner they pleaſe, and as long as 


there is life in him. If none of the byſtanders 


are inclined to lengthen out his torments, he is 


not long kept in pain, but is either ſhot to death 
with arrows, or incloſed with dry bark, to which 
they ſet fire: they then leave him on the frame, 


and in the evening run from cabin to cabin, and 


ſtrike with ſmall twigs their furniture, the walls 
and roofs of their cabins, to prevent his ſpirit 
from remaining there to take vengeance for the 
evils committed on his body; the remainder of 
the day, and the night following, is ſpent in re- 
Joicings, 

The above is their moſt uſual method of exe- 
cuting priſoners ; but ſometimes they faſten them 
to a ſingle ſtake, and build a fire round them; 
at other times they gaſh and cut off the fingers, 
toes, &c. of their priſoners, joint by joint; and 
at other times they ſcald them to death. They 
often kill their priſoners on the ſpot where they 
take them, or in their way home, when they have 
any fear of their eſcaping, or when they find it 
inconvenient to carry them further. | 


But 
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But if they have been unſucceſsful, things 
wear quite a different face; they then return 
and enter the village without ceremony by day, 
with grief and melancholy in their countenances, 
keeping a profound filence: or if they have 
ſuſtained any loſs, they enter. in the evening, 
giving the death hoop, and naming, thoſe they 
have loſt, either by ſickneſs or by. the enemy. 
The village being aſſembled, they fit down with 
their heads covered, and all weep. together,  with- 


out ſpeaking a ſingle word for ſome conſiderable 
time. When this ſilence is over, they begin to 


lament aloud for their companions, and every 
thing wears the face of mourning among them 
for ſeveral days. 

Such in general are the manners and cuſtoms 
of the Indians called the Five Nations, which 
in the main agree to thoſe of all the Indians 
with whom we have any connexions or com- 
merce, as they all endeavour to imitate theſe. 


But all the tribes have ſome things peculiar to 


themſelves. Among the Hurons (who are called 


fathers by the Five Nations, and who are doubt- 


leſs of the ſame nation) the dignity of Chief is 
hereditary, and the ſucceſſion. is in the female 
line: ſo that, on. the death of the. Chief, it is 


not his ſon, but his ſiſter s ſon, that ſucceeds 
a him, 
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him, and, in default of him, his neareſt relation 


in the female line; and in. caſe this whole line 


ſhould be extinct, the moſt noble matron of 
the tribe or town makes choice of any one ſhe 


pleaſes for a Chief. If the perſon who ſucceeds 
is not arrived to years ſufficient to take the 
charge of the government, a regent is appointed, 
who has the whole authority, but acts in the 


name of the minor. 

The Delawares and Shawanees are remarked 
for their deceit and perfidy, paying little or no 
regard to their word and moſt ſolemn engage- 
ment. : N 
The Tweeghtwees and Yeahtanees are re- 
markably mild and ſedate, and ſeem to have ſub- 
dued their paſſions beyond any other Indians on 
the continent. They have always been ſteady 
frie ads to the Engliſh, and are fond of having 


them in their country; they might no doubt be 


made very uſeful ſubjects, were proper ſteps 
taken to chriſtianize and civilize them. 

The Cherokees are governed by ſeveral 
Sachems or Chiefs (ſomething like the United 
Provinces or States of Holland) which are 
cleted by their different tribes or villages, 
The Creeks and Chictaws are governed in the 
ſame manner, The Chickeſaws have a King, 


and 
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and a Council for his aſſiſtance, and are eſteem- 
ed a brave people; ; they are generally at war 
with all the other Indians eaſt of the Miſſiſſippi; 
the Chictaws, Creeks, and Cherokees, and 
theſe Southern Indians, often fight pitched battles 


with them on the plains of their country; hav- 
ing horſes in plenty, they ride to the field of 


battle, and there diſmount, where the women 
fight as well as the men, if they are hardly 
puſhed, an | : 

It is ſuppoſed that the Chickeſaws came from 
South America, and introduced horſes into the 


North. The Creeks and Chictaws puniſh their 


women when they prove diſloyal to their huſ- 


bands, by cutting off their hair, which they will 


not ſuffer to grow again till the corn is ripe 
the next ſeaſon. The Chickeſaws, their neigh- 
bours, are not at all troubled with a ſpirit of 
jealouſy, and fay it demeans a man to ſuſpect a 
woman's chaſtity. They are tall, well-ſhaped, 
and handſome-featured, eſpecially their women, 
far exceeding in beauty any other nation to the 
ſouthward ; but even theſe are exceeded by the 
Huron women upon Lake Erie, who are al- 
lowed to be the beſt ſhaped and moſt beautiful 
ſavages on the continent, and are univerſally eſ- 
teemed 7 the other nations. They dreſs much 

neater 


* 
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neater than any others, and curiouſly adorn 
their heads, necks, wiiſts, &c. notwithſtanding 
which you will ſeldom find a jealous huſband, 
either among the Hurons or the Five Nation 
Indians. | 

The men of the Ottawawas, or Souties, are 
luſty, ſquare, and ſtrait limb'd. The women 
ſhort, thick, and but very indifferent for beauty, 


yet their huſbands are very prone to be jealous of 


them; and whenever this whim comes in their 


heads, they cut off the tip of the ſuſpected wife's 


noſe, that ſhe may for ever after be diſtinguiſhed 
by a mark of infamy. 


The Indians on the lakes are generally at 


peace with one another, having a wide extended 


and fruitful country in their poſſeſſion. They 
are formed into a ſort of empire, and the Em- 
peror is eleded from the eldeſt tribe, which is 
the Ottawawas, ſome of whom inhabit near 
our fort at Detroit, but are moſtly further 


weſtward. towards the Miſſiſſippi. Ponteack is. | 


their. preſent King or Emperor, who has cer- 
tainly the largeſt empire and greateſt authority 
of any. Indian Chief that has appeared on- the 


continent ſince our acquaintance with it. He 


puts on an air of majeſty and princely gran- 
deur, and is greatly honoured and revered by 
* 
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his ſubjects. He not long fince formed a de- 
ſign of uniting all the Indian nations together 
under ws authority, os eker in the at- 
temp. : 1 S- 1 1 ; 

In the year 1960, when 1 commanded and 
marched the firſt detachment into this country 
that was ever ſent there by the Engliſh, -I was 
met in my way by an embaſſy from him, of 
ſome of his warriors, and ſome. of the chiefs of 
the tribes that are under him; the purport of 
which was, to Jet me know that Ponteack was 
at a ſmall diſtance, coming peaceably, and that 
he defired me to halt my detachment till ſuch 

time as he could ſee me with his own eyes. 
His ambaſſadors had alſo orders to inform me, 
that he was Ponteack, the King and Lord of 
the country I was in. 

At firſt ſalutation when we met, he dematided 
my bufineſs into his country, and how it hap- 
pened that I dared to enter it without his leave? 
When I informed him that it was not with any 
deſign againſt the Indians that I came, but to 
remove the French out of his country, who had 
been an obſtacle in our way to mutual peace and 
commerce, and acquainted him with my in- 
ſtructions for that purpoſe. I at the ſame time 


delivered: him ſeveral friendly meſſages, or belts 
= Tho of 
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of wampum, which he received, but gave me; 
no other anſwer, than that he ſtood in the path 


I traveiled in till, next morning, giving me a | 


ſmall ſtring of wampum, as much as to ſays, I 
muſt not merch] further without bis leave. 


When he departed: for the night, he: enquired 
whether I wanted any thing that his country af- - 
forded, and he would ſend chis warriox, to fetch it?. 
I aſfured him that any proviſions they brought. 


ſhould be paid for; and the next day we were 
ſupplied by them with ſeveral bags of parched 


corn, and ſome other neceſſaries. At our ſecond. 


meeting he gave me the pipe of peace, and both 


of us by turns ſmoaked with it; and he aſ- 


ſured me he had made peace with me and my de- 


tachment ; that I might paſs. thro' his country, 
unmoleſted, and relieve the French garriſon. ;, 
and that he would protect me and my party from 
any inſults that might be offered or intended by 
the Indians; and, as an earneſt of his friendſhip, 
he ſent. 100 warriors to protect and aſſiſt us in, 
driving 100 fat cattle, which we had brought 
for the uſe of the: detachment from Pitiſburg, 
by the way of P:eſque Ifle. He likewiſe ſent 
to the ſeveral Indian towns on the ſouth-fide- 
and weſt end of Lake Erie, to inform them 
chat I had his conſent to come into the country. 


He 
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He attended me conſtantly Aker this interview 


till arrived at Detroit, and while T remained'in 
the country, and was the means of preſerving 


the detachment from the fury of the Indians 


who had aſſembled at the mouth of the ſtrait with 


an intent to cut us off. 


T had ſeveral conferences with him, fo whit 


he diſcove ed great ftrength of judgment, and a 


thirſt after knowledge He endeavoured to in- 
form himſelf of our military order and di ſcipline. 


He oſten intimated to me, that he could be con- 
tent to reign in his country in ſubordination to 


the King of Great Britain, and was willing to 


pay him ſuch annual acknowledgment as he was 
able i in furs, and to call him his uncle. He was 
curious to know..our methods of manufacturing 


cloth, iron, &c. and expreſſed a great deſire to 


ſee England, and offered me a part of his coun- 


tiy if I would conduct him there. He aſſured 


me, that he was inclined” to live peaceably with 
the Engliſh | "While they uſed him as he deſerved, 
and to encourage their ſettling! in his country; 
but intimated, that, if they treated him with 


neglect, he would ſhut up the way, and exclude 


them from it; in ſhort, his whole converſation 
ſufficiently indicated that he was far from con- 
ſidering himſelf as a conquered Prince, and that 
he expected to be treated with the reſpect and 
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honour due to a King or Emperor, by all 
who came into his country, or treated with 
him. 

In 1763, this Indian hat the art a addrela 


to draw a number of tribes into. a confederacy, 


with a deſign firſt to reduce. the Engliſh forts up- 
on the lakes, and then make a .peace to his 
mind, by which he intended to eſtabliſh him- 
ſelf in his Imperial authority; and ſo wiſely 
were his meaſures taken, that, .in fifteen days 
time, he.reduced or tock ten of our garriſons, 
which were all we had in his country, except 
Detroit; and had he carried this garriſon allo, 
nothing was in the way to obſtruct his ſcheme. 


Some of the Indians left him, and by his con- 


ſent made a ſeparate peace; but he would not 
be ative or perſona!ly concerned in it, ſaying, 


that when he made a peace, it ſhould be ſuch 


an one gas would be uſeful and honourable to 
himſelf, and to the King of Great B:itain : but 
he has not as yet propoſed his terms. L 4 

In 1563, when I went to throw proviſions 


into the garriſon at Detroit, I. ſent this Indian a 


bottle of brandy by a F renchman. His coun- 
ſellors adviſed him not to taſte it, infinuating 
that it was poiſoned, and ſent with a deſign to 
kill him; but Ponteack, with a nobleneſs of 
mind, laughed at their ſuſpicions, ſaying it was 

x not 
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not in my power to kill him, who had ſo- lately: 
ſaved my life. 

In the late war of his, he appointed a com- 
miſſary, and began to make money, or bills of 
credit, which he hath ſince punckually redeem- 
ed. His money was the figure of what he want - 
ed in exchange for it, drawn upon bark, and 
the ſhape of an otter (his arms) drawn under 
it. Were proper meaſures taken, this Iudian 
might be rendered very ſ:rviceable to the Briciſh' 
trade and ſettlements in this country, more 
extenſively ſo than any one that hath ever been 
in alliance with-us'on the continent. | 

In travelling northward from Montreal, to- 
wards the Ottawawas river, you meet with 
ſome few villages belonging to the Round Heads, 
and Ottawawas. The Round Heads are ſo call- 


ed from the ſhape: of their heads, there being 
all poſſible pains taken by their mothers to 
make their heads round in their infancy, this 
being eſteemed a great beauty, 

On the banks of the river St. Joſeph, that 
flows into Eake Meſhigan, are two towns ſet- 
tled not long ſince by the Pottawatamees and 
Yeahtanees. The Miamee Indians were for- 
merly ſettled upon this river, but are now deſ- 
perſed into ſeveral parts. of the country, upon 
the Miamee and the Wabach that empties into 

5 L 3 | the 
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the Ohio ; the laft are now known by the name 


of the Yeahtanees ; they are remarkably good- 
humoured and well-diſpoſed, and always treat 
their priſoners with kindneſs, contrary to the 


practice of moſt other Indians. bs 


'The language of almoſt all the Indians to the 
northward, is undoubtedly derived either from 
that of the Five Nations or the Otta wawas 3 
and any one who is maſter of theſe two tongues, 
may make himſelf thoroughly underſtood by 
upwards of 100 tribes of Indians; for though 


each tribe has ſome _ peculiarities in their lan- 


guage, no. great difficulty ariſes therefrom in 
converſation. - 


The Ottawawas, of the two, is underſtood. | 


lac ſpoke by the greateſt number. Indeed the 


Five Nations ſpeak five diſtinct dialects, tho? | 


they perſectly underſtand each other. 
The Mohock diale& is the moſt copiouy. 


pathetic. and noble. Their diſcourſes run like 


2 gentle flowing ſtream, without noiſe or tumult. 
Their! lips bets move through a whale ſpeech. 

The Ottawawas is ſpoke quicker, and with 
g eater emotion; but both languages are ſtrong 
and expreſſive; and, What is more remarkable, 


they are obſerved univerſally to utter themſeives 
with great propriety ; : a falſe ſyntax, or wrong 
pronunciation, is ſeldom known among them. 


_T heir 
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Their "Knguage is in many reſpects very deficient, 

as they have few words expreſſtve of our abſtrac- 
ted ideas, for before their acquaintance with us 
they talked about few things that were not pre- 
fent and ſenſible ;- ſo that we are obliged, in or- 
der to communicate ſome of our” nass to them, 
to mike” uſe of numberleſs eireumlocutions, 
wbich are tedious and ee boch to Ne 
and hearer. 

The Indians, eſpecially to the echte 
ndt negle ct to fortify themſelves,” many of t 
towns being well ſtockadoed, ſo as to Rand 2 a 


long ſiege againſt an. enemy unacquainted with 


the arts of war. The Five Nations were for- 
merly accounted the beſt architects on the con- 
tinent, and are now inferior to thoſe only near 
Lake Superior, and ſome nations to the weſt- 
ward. The Indian hunting houſes are gene- 
rally but the work of half 45 hour at the moſt, 


and ſometimes they range through the woods 


for months together, without any houſe at all, 

or any covering but a ſkin'or blanket, | 
It is very diſagreeable travel]! ing with them, 

on account of their being enemies to converſa- 


tion; for they not only never ſpeak themſelves _ 


but when neceſſity obliges them, but are diſ- 
pleaſed with their company if they talk or con- 
verſe upon a march by land, or a voyage by 

* water. 
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water. Among the Chickeſaws, Creeks, Chero- | 
kees, and others to the ſouthward, you will find 
a conjuror in almoſt every village, who pre- 


tends to great things, both in politicks and phy- 
ſick, undertaking to reveal the moſt hidden ſe- 
crets, and to tell what paſſes in the moſt ſecret 
cabinets, and cauſe the moſt difficult negotiati- 
ons to ſucceed, to procure good fortune to their 
warriors and hunters, &. The conjuror, to 
prepare himſelf for theſe exploits, takes a ſound 
ſweat in a ſtove, and directly after it plunges in- 
to a river or lake, be it ever ſo cold. But the 


principal employment of theſe artiſts, is the 
practice of phyſick and ſurgery. The Indians 


have few diſtempers among them, in compariſon | 


of what we have. The gout, gravel, blious 
cholic, apoplexys | and many, other diſorders; | 


common to us, are unknown to them; nor was 
the ſnail pox among them, till we gave them 
the infection, ſince which it bath greatly thinned. 
the numbers of ſeveral tribes. They make uſe 
of ſimples in wounds, fractures, diſlocations, 
& c. pouring in the juice or infuſion of roots, 
herbs, &c. into the wound, or into an inci- 
fron made for the purpoſe. | T hey likewiſe make 
frequent uſe of bathing, and, during the courſe, 
of the means, the patient has very little nouriſh- 
ment allowed bila and when theſe imple, 
means 
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means (which almoſt every one among them 
knows how to apply) prove ineffectual, the 
conjuror is called, who exerciſes his legerdemain 
over the patient; and whether the patient lives 
or dies, the worthy doctor is ſure to ſave his 
credit; for when he ſees all hope of recovery 
paſt, he never fails to preſeribe ſomething that 
cannot be procured or performed, pretending it 
to be indiſpenſibly neceſfiry, and its een in 
the preſent caſe infallible. 

The Indians certainly have remedied that fa 
dom. fail in many diſorders of their deſired effect, 
particularly in the palſy, dropſy, and the vene- 
real diforder. They fiequently make uſe of cup- 
ping and phlebotomy; but their moſt univerſal 
remedy is ſweating, and the cold bath immedia- 
tely after it, They very often take a ſweat by 
way of refreſhment, to compoſe their minds, 
and to enable them to ſpeak with greater fluency 
in publick. 

They never think a perſon very Cannon 
fick till he refuſes all kinds of nouriſhment ; and, 
when this is the caſe, frequently. attribute the 
diſorder to witchcraft, and then the conjuror 
is ſure to be called, who, after ſweating, cry- 
ing, and beating himſelf, and invoking his ge- 
nius, confidently aſſigns the cauſe of the GIO 
een e 952 TW, a 
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The ſavages who inhabit, or rather wander 
upon the coaſts of Labrador, about the Gulf 


of St, Lawrence, and the ftraits of Belleiſle, 
bear very little reſemblance to any of the other 
Indians in America. They wander in large 


parties, are great cowards; their horrid appear- 


anee is the chief thing to be feared from them; 


they muffle themſelves up in ſuch manner as al- 


moſt conceals their faces, their ſhirts terminating: 
in a kind of hood about their head, and at top 
comes out a tuft of hair that hangs over their 


foreheads; their coat hangs behind as low as. 
their thighs, and terminates before in a point a. 


little below their girdle ;. from their girdle hangs. 


à border of trinkets, ſhells, bones, &c. Their 
chief cloathing are ſkins and furs, which they 
put on one over another, to a great number; 
notwithſtanding which heavy dreſs. they appear 
to be ſupple and active. They are governed by 
the old men of each tribe, who form a kind of a. 
ſenate. Our acquaintance with the Siaux Nip- 
piſſongs, and other northern Indians, is yet but 


very ſlender; but, by the accounts we have, | 


they are idle, ſavage, cruel, and beaſtly, be- 
yond any other nations on the continent. 


The Seguntacooks, or the Abnaques, ſettled 
in New England, were formerly very numerous, 
as Were the Mimaux in Nova Scotia. Of the 


Penobſcots 
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Penobſcots,' Narigeewalks, the Saint John In- 
dians, and many others to the eaſtward and 
ſouthward of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, there 
are now ſcarce any footſteps to be found, ere 
a few families diſperſed up and down. 

The bark-canoes, uſed by the 3 frem 
for their curious workmanſhip to deſerve parti- 
cular notice. They are made of two kinds of 
bark, viz. elm and birch. | Thoſe: miade of elm 
are generally ſhorter than the others, and not 
ſo neatly conſtructed. The birch-canoes. are 
uſed by the Engliſh as well as the Indians upon 
the inland lakes and rivers; + they diſtend the 
bark, which is very thick, upon a frame of 
cedar or pine; between the bark and the frame 
tha put ſmall ſplinters, which help to ſtiffen 
and ſtrengthen the canoe. The t Wo ends riſe 
gradually, and termihate in fharp points exactly 
- alike, He that fits behind ſteers, and he that 
is forward looks out to prevent their running 
foul of any thing that might damage the veſlel. 
They fit flat on the bottom, or, kneel upon it; 
their paddles are fiye or ſtk feet in length, = 
are in general. made oft maple. When they 80 
againſt a current, they uſe ſetting poles; but in 
doing this great care muſt be taken to preſerve 
an equilibrium; the canoes being vere Les, 


ae cally overſet. 2 286 
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The bark ribs and bars are ſewed together 
with ſpruce or pine roots, ſplit to a ſuitable ſize, 
which are more pliant, and do not dry ſo quick 
as the elm-bark. All the ſeams are beſmeared 
wich gum, inſide and out, and every day they 
examine them. A large canoe will carry twelve 
men, and ſome of them more. Among all the 
ſavages the Ottawa was are the beſt builders. 9 
The Indians, in the months of February and 
March, extract the juice from the maple- tree, 
which is wholeſome and delicious to the palate. 
The way they extract it is by cutting a notch 
in the body of the tree, and, by means of a 
piece of wood or quill, convey the juice from 
the tree to a veſſel placed to receive it. The 
ſame tree may be tapped for ſeveral years ſuc« 
ceſſively. The liquor is as clear as ſpring-water, 
and is very refreſhing. It is accounted a very 
good pectoral, and was never known to hurt 
any one, tho' he drank ever ſo freely of it. 
This liquor will not freeze, but, when kept 
any time, becomes excellent vinegar. The In- 
dians, by boiling it, make from it a kind of 
ſugar, which has a taſte very much like honey, 
but is milder, and anſwers all the ends of ſugar 
for ſweetening; and, no doubt, was it proper- 
ly manufactured, might be rendered equal to 
that extracted from ſugar-cane. A manufactory 


of 
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of this kind is begun in the Province of New 


Vork, near South Bay, which I am told anſwers 
very well, and produces conſt derable quantities 


1 powder and loaf ſugar. 


There have been many tei bes concern- 
ing the different nations of Indians in America, 


as who, what, and from whence they are, It 


the Bay of Fundy, and quite to Hudſon's Bay 


they came from the northward. 


the ſavages take them. And among theſe the 
Beaver is deſerving of the firſt notice, This 


being taken for- granted that they are emigrants 
from ſome other country. But as the Indians 


are very ſolicitous. and careful to hand down 
their own ſtory from father to ſon, perhaps the 


account they give of themſelves is moſt deſerv- 
ing of credit. The Hurons and Five Nation 
Indians, and all the other nations to the ſouth- 
ward (except the Chickefaws) agree that they 
came from the ſetting of the ſun into this coun- 


try. The Chickeſaws came from. South America 
ſince the Spaniards took poſſeſſion of it. The 
Indians on the great lakes north of the River St. 


Lawrence, and thoſe between that river and 
northward (except the Eſkimaux) tell us that 
It will perhaps be agreeable to fome to ſub- 


join here an account of the moſt remarkable ani- 
mals in America, and of the manner- in which 


animal 
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animal was not unknovn in Europe before the 
diſcovery of America. It is an amphibious qua- 
drupede, that continues not long at a time in 
the water, but yet cannot live without frequently 
bathing in it. A large beaver will. weigh 60 or 


70 lb. Their colour is different, according to 


the country they are taken in. To the north- 
ward they are quite black, and to the ſouthward. 


they are almoſt white, and in, the country of 
the Illinois they are almoſt the colour of the 
deer, and ſome have been ſeen of a yellowiſh 
or ſtraw colour; but it is obſerved, that the 
lighter their colour, the leſs A is their 
fur. 

The beaver lives to a 8 age; the 38 
generally bring forth four young ones at a time. 


Its jaws are furniſhed with two cutters and eight 
grinders; the upper cutter is two inches and a. 


half long, and the lower ſomething longer. 
The upper jaw projects over the lower one; 
the head is ſhaped like the head of a rat, and is 
ſmall in proportion to the body ;. its: ſnout, is long, 
its eyes are ſmall and-ſhort, and round and ſhag- 
gy on the outſide, but have no hair within. Its 
fore · feet are not more than five or ſix inches 


long, the nails are indented, and hollow like a 
quill; the hind- feet are flat, and webbed between 


the toes like thoſe of a duck.z. they walk very 


flow,. 
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flow, but ſwim faſt; the tail is ſhaped like the 
blade of a paddle, is four inches broad where it 
Joins the body, five or fix in the middle, and 
three at the extremity, about an inch thick, and 

à foot long ; and there is no fleſh, fowl, or 
my that is more agreeable- to the palate and 
the ſtomach than this part of the beaver ; it is. 
covered with a ſcaley ſkin, the ſcales being near 
a quarter of an inch long, and fold over each 
other like thoſe of a fiſh. | 

The muſk bags or * 1 taken from theſe 

animals is of great uſe among drugegilts, but it. 

is ſaid are not ſo good in America as in Ruſſia. 
The Indians alſo. uſe them in many diſorders, 
They dreſs themſelves in mantles made of their 
ſkins, which after they have worn for ſome 
time grow more valuable, for the long hair 
drops off, and. the fur remains more fit for 
the hat-makers uſe than when. raw or freſh ta- 
ken. 

The induſtry, foreſight, 5 1 manage- 
ment among theſe animals is very ſurprizing, 
and ſcarcely credible to thoſe who never ſaw 
them. When they want to make a ſettlement, 
three, four or more aſſemble together, and firſt 
agree, or pitch upon a place where they may 
have proviſions (which is the bark of trees, Yilly- 
_ or al and every thing neceſſary for 

| erecting 
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erecting their edifices, which muſt be ſurround. 
ed with water; and if there is neither lake nor 


pond convenient, they make one by ſtopping 
the courſe of ſome river or brook with a dam. 
For this end, they cut down trees above the- 


place they are reſolved to build it; and they al- 
ways take their meaſures ſo well, as to make 
the tree. fall towards the water, that they may 


have the leſs diſtance- to rof{ it when cut to 


pieces. This done, they float them down to- 


the place appointed, and theſe pieces they cut 


bigger or leſs, longer or ſhorter, as the caſe re- 
quires. Sometimes they ufe the trunks of large 
trees, which they lay flat in the water; at o- 
thers, they faſter ſtakes in the botom of the 
channel, and then interweave fmall branches, 
and fill up the vacancies with clays mud and 


moſs, in ſuch manner as renders it very tight 


and ſecure. The conſtruction of their houſes is 
no leſs artful and ingenious; they are generally 
built upon piles in their ponds at ſome diſtance 


from the ſhore, but ſometimes upon the banks 


of rivers ; their form is round, with a Hat roof 
the walls are two feet thick, and ſometimes 
more, and they are built of the ſame materials 
as their dams ; every part is fo well finiſhed that 
no air can poſſibly enter ; about two-thirds of 
the edifice is raiſed above the water, and in this 
| e they 
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| they lodge, having the floor ſtre wed with ſplin- 
ters, &c. to render the lodging comfortable, and 
they are very careful to keep” it clean. They 
have generally three or four different avenues 
to each houſe, but all their doors are under 
water. As faſt as they peel off the bark from 
the billets of wood laid ub for their ſubſiſtence, 
they convey them to their dam to ſtrengthen that, 
or elſe'pile them on the tops of their houſes, and 
faſten them there with mud, Tou will ſome- 
times find eight or ten beavers in one houſe, at 
others, not more than three or four, and be 
the number what it will _ all lodge Ou one 
Hoor,”- © 5: 0 
Theſe animals are never aid e by 
a ſudden and unexpected approach of winter; 
all their buſineſs is compleated by the end of 
September, and their ſtores laid in. They lay 
up their proviſions in piles near their houſes in 
| ſuch a manner That it keeps under the water fit 
for their uſe, (the but-ends being faſtened in the 
mud or clay at the bottom, fo that the . current 
cannot carry it away. When the ſnows melt 
and raiſe the ſtream," they leave their houſes; 
and every one goes his own way tilk the ſeaſon 
returns for repa ring them, or for building new 
ones, which is the month of July, when they 
re- aſſemble, or elſe form new. aſſociations. 


The 
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The Ground Beauers, as they are called, con- 
duct their affairs in a different manner ; all the 
care they take is, to make a kind of covered- 


way to. the water. They are eaſily known from 


the others by their hair, which is much ſhorter, 
They are always Very poor, the natural conſe- 


quence of their idleneſs, The Indians never hunt 


theſe but out of mere neceſſity. 

The manner of hunting beaver i is very ſimple 
and eaſy, for this animal has not ſtrength enough 
to defend itſelf. The Indians hunt them fi om 
November to April, in which ſeaſon. their fur 
is the belt, They either decoy them into traps, 
or ſhoot them; but the latter is very difficult, 
by reaſon of the quickneſs of their ſight and mo- 


tion; and fhoald they happen to wound them 
mortally in the water, it is a chance if they. ever 


get them out. 


They lay their traps in the — ES 


by the beaver, and bait, them with freſh cut 
poplar boughs, which they are very fond of, 
and ramble abroad for, notwithſtanding their 


winter - ſtore. Sometimes the Indians open the 


ice near the beaver-houſes, At. which opening, 
one ſtands, while another diſturbs the houſe; ; 
the beaver haſtens upon this to make his eſcape 


at the opening, and ſeldom. fails of having his 


brains 
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brains beat out the moment he raiſes his head 
above water. 

The beavers which frequent the — 25 bo 
| ſides their houſes in the water, have a kind of 
country-houſe, two or three hundred yards from 
it, and the Indians here hunt them from one to 
the other. When theſe animals diſcover an ene- 
my of any kind, they haſten into the water, 
and give warning to their companions, by ſlap- 
ping the water with their tails, which may be 
heard at a conſiderable diſtance. 

The Musk-Rat reſembles the beaver in every 
part, except its tail, which is round like a rat's. 
One of theſe animals weighs about five or fix 
pounds; during the ſummer ſeaſon the male 
and female keep together, but ſeparate at the 
approach of winter, and each ſeek a ſhelter in 
ſame hollow tree, without . laying up any provi- 
fion. 7 55 

Scarce any thing among the Indiana: is undes- 
taken with greater ſolemnity than hunting the 
Bear; and an alliance with a noted bear-hun» 
ter, who has killed ſeveral in one day, is more 
eagerly ſought after, than that of one who has 
rendered himſelf famous in war; the reaſon is, 
becauſe the chace ſupplies the family with both 
food and rayment. So expert are ſome of the 
Indians at paſſing thro' the woods and. thickets, 

"n+ 
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that they have run down the bears in autumn“ 


when they are fat, and then drove them with: 
fwitches to their towns. 
The bears lodge, during the winter, Scher“ in 


hollow trees, or caves; they lay up no proviſi- 


on; and have no nouriſnment during this ſeaſon, 


but what they fuck from their own claws, yet 
they retain both their ftrength and fat ane 


any ſenſible diminution. | 
The bear is not naturally fieree, unleſs when 
wounded, or oppreſſed with hunger. They run 


themſelves very poor in the month of July, and 
it is ſomewhat dangerous to meet them till this 


appetite is ſatisfied, and they recover their fleſh, 
which they do very ſuddenly. Theſe animals 


are very fond of grapes, and moſt kinds of fruit, 


When proviſions are ſcarce in the woods, they 
venture out among the ſettlements, and make 


great havock of the Indian corn, and ſometimes 


kill the ſwine. Their chief weapons are their 
fore-paws, with which they will hug any ani- 
mal they get into them immediately to death. 
The Elk is near as large as a horſe, but reſem- 
bles the deer, and, like it, annually renews its 
horns. The Indians have a great veneration for 
this animal, and imagine that to dream of it 
portends good fortune and long life. | 


8 
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| The elk delights in cold countries, feeding 


upon graſs in ener, and moſs buds, &c. in 
'winter, when they herd together. It is danger- 


ous to approach veiy near this animal when he 


is hunted, as he ſometimes ſprings furiouſly on 


his purſuers, and tramples them to pieces. To 


prevent this, the hunter throws his cloaths to 
him, and while the deluded animal ſpends his 


fury on theſe, he takes proper meaſures to a diſ- | 


patch him. 

The Catamaunts and Wi d- Cats are great e- 
nemies to the elk, and often make a prey of him. 
He has no other way to diſengage himſelf from 
iheſe, but by plunging into the water. | 

On the ſouth and weſt parts of the great lakes, 
and on both ſides of the Miſſiſſippi, the moſt 
noted hunt is that of the buffalo. 

The hunters encompaſs as large a tract as they 
can, Where they ſuppoſe the buffaloes are, and 
begin by ſettiog fire to the graſs and leaves, and 
ſo as the five advances towards the center, they 
cloſe up nearer and nearer, by which means 


they generally fla ghter all that happen to be 


thus incloſed. The buffalo is a large heavy 
animal, has ſhort, thick, crooked, black horns, 
and a large beard hanging from his muzzle and 
head, a part of which falls down by his. eyes, 


and gives him a diſagreeable appearance; the 
back | 


e 
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back is - rounding, covered with hair; on the 


other parts of the body is a kind of wool. Thoſe 
to the northward about Hadſon's Bay have the 
beſt wool upon _ and i in the * abun- 
dance. 
There are in this cbuntry "Jones Ping 
which prey upon almoſt every living thing that 
comes in their way. Thier fleſh is white like 
eal, and agreeable to the palate, and their fur 
is end 
Here are likewiſe Foxes of various colours, 
black, grey, red, and white, who by their 
craft and cunning make great havock among 


the water-fowl by a thouſand deceitful capers, 


which they cut upon the banks of the lakes and 
rivers. 

The Skunck or Pole-Cat is very common, 
and is called by the Indians the Stinting Brat, 
on account of its emitting a difagreeable ſavour 
to a conſiderable diſtance when purſued or dif- 
turbed. It is about the ſize of a ſmall cat, has 
ſhining hair of a grey colour, with two white 


lines, that form an oval, on its back. The fur 


of this animal, with that of the Ermin, Otter, 
and Martin. make up what they call the ſmall 
peliry. The Ermin is about the ſize of the 
ſquirrel, its fur is extremely white, its tail long, 
__ the tip of it as black as jet. 


The 
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Fhe Martin, or Sable,” lives - ptincipally: as: 
mong the mountains; ie as long as a common 
cat, but very ſtender; the fur is very fine mn 
valuable. 1 

The Oppaſum is a reciuafiable animal! Is hs 
country. having under its belly a bag or falſe 
belly, in which they breed their young. The 
young ones proceed from the teats to which they 
ſtick, as a part thereof, till they tabs Re, and. 
iſſue forth, or rather drop off. And toe this falſe 
belly they fly fot ſhelter and- e- in caſe 
of any alarm. ' 

The Porcupine is as — as a ſmall: dog Its 
quills are about two inches and a half long, 
white, and hollow, and very ſtrong; eſpecially 
on its back; they are exceeding ſharp, and 
bearded in ſuch manner, that it they once enter 
the fleſh of a perſon, they quickly bury them 
ſelves, and occaſion great pain. | 

The ſavages make great uſe of theſe quills for 
ornamenting their cloaths, belts, arms, &c. 

The Mooſe is larger than a large horſe, and is 
one of the deer-kind, every year changing his 

horas; the colour of this animal is a dark 
brown, the hair coarſe. He has a mane like a 
horſe, a dulap like a cow, a very large head, 
and a ſhort tail. During the ſummer he frequents 
bogs and ſwamps 3 in the winter, the north 
5 ſides 
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ſides of hills and mountains, where the ſun will 
not melt the ſnow. Their common pace of 
travelling is a trot, but when hunted are very - 
ſwift. 1 
It hath been ſufficiently remarked, a as we fg 
travelled through this extenſive country, that it 
every where abounds with. fiſh, fowl, and varie- 
ty of game, that in its foreſts are moſt kinds of 
uſeful timber, and a variety of wild fruit; and, 
no doubt, every kind of European fruit might 
be cultivated and raiſed here in great perſeclion. 
In a word, this country wants nothing but that 
culture and improvement, which can only be 
the effect of time and induſtry, to render it equal, | 
if not ſuperior, to any in the world. 
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